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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 

Valedictory! 

Valedictory  time  always  means  a  wrenching  of  old 
ties. 

It  also  means  at  least  the  hope  of  wider  opportun* 
ity,  new  worlds  stretching  alluringly  in  prospect,  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  conquered. 

The  path  which  has  run  pleasantly  |)araiiel  with 
tiiose  of  our  fellows  veers  suddenly  and  our  feet  must 
follow  it.  for  that  is  destiny. 

Ten  years  spent  in  the  service  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  (loods  Association  have  established  bonds 
which  are  difficult  to  break. 

They  have  been  full  years  with  unlimited  possibili¬ 
ties  of  service  always  urging  one  forward. 

L'nder  these  circumstances  they  could  not  have 
failed  to  be  happy  years,  rich  in  fine  friendships  and 
developing  confidence. 

Always  we  have  found  it  easy  to  keep  faith  in  the 
value  of  the  Association's  work  because  it  has  proved 
itself  step  by  stej>  as  we  have  gone  forward. 

Now  comes  the  inevitable  turn  in  the  path  and  for 
the  moment  the  inspiration  of  the  future  is  blotted 
out  by  regret  at  the  severing  of  the  bonds  the  years 
have  made. 

We  are  going  into  a  new  enterprise  with  all  the 
possibilities  of  unsuspected  pitfalls  and  with  all  the 
hazards  and  difficulties  which  are  inseparable  from 
any  attempt  of  this  kind. 


What  the  future  years  may  hold  is  unpredictable 
but  it  now  seems  impossible  that  they  could  bring 
anything  more  precious  than  the  ten  years  with  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  have  brought. 

After  all,  however,  we  are  not  leaving  this  great 
retail  field.  We  shall  simply  be  on  the  customers’ 
side  of  the  counter  with  what  we  think  is  a  pretty 
fair  idea  of  the  sort  of  cooperation  merchants  should 
give  to  their  national  organization  and  with  some 
definite  conceptions  of  how  to  use  the  Association’s 
facilities,  and  that,  let  it  be  known,  is  pretty  fair 
equipment  for  a  mercantile  career. 

For  all  the  good  will  and  cooperation  that  we  have 
enjoyed  from  the  members  of  this  great  Association 
we  are  deeply  grateful  and  especially  for  the  good 
wishes  which  have  been  poured  forth  so  generously 
since  the  announcement  of  this  new  step. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  great  compensations  of  our 
work  to  know  that  in  practically  every  community  in 
the  United  States  there  always  have  been  men  and 
women  with  a  friendly  interest  in  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  do.  We  sincerely  and  humbly  trust  that 
this  condition  will  not  be  changed. 


More  Potver  to  the  Association! 

.4nd  now,  with  an  element  of  semi-detachment  in 
or-  outlook,  we  begin  to  perceive,  almost  as  though 
it  v/ere  for  the  first  time,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  as  it  is  and  as  it  may  be  in  future. 

Never  has  the  organization  seemed  quite  so  import¬ 
ant  as  it  does  now  and  never  have  we  visualized  its 
potentialities  of  service  and  protection  to  the  trade 
quite  so  clearly  as  now. 

The  Association  has  grown  steadily  and  splendidly 
because  there  was  need  of  it  and  not  because  any 
particular  men  have  had  connection  with  it.  Its 
growth  and  assumption  of  power  were  inevitable.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  because  it  was  the  expression 
of  an  awakening  class  consciousness  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  great  trade. 

riie  World  War  brought  to  every  trade,  and  to 
every  group  of  men  with  a  common  interest,  a  new 
conception  of  the  importance  of  class  solidarity.  New 
problems  for  all  grew  out  of  the  centralization  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  government  that 
came  to  make  effective  our  war  effort. 

The  war  put  the  power  of  life  or  death  in  the  hands 
of  men  whose  thoughts  had  for  the  most  part  been 
confined  within  the  narrow  channels  of  politics. 
Business  felt  the  inevitable  pressure  and  cried  out 
— but  cries  were  ineffective. 

Action  was  needed  and  no  action  could  be  effective 
except  group  action.  This  realization  was  home  in 
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upon  men  who  otherwise  would  not  have  thought 
twice  about  a  trade  association. 

Group  action  was  effective  and  under  the  stress  of 
necessity  the  technique  of  cooperation  was  learned — 
and  being  learned  it  was  available  after  the  war 
problems  had  passed.  Upon  this  the  Association  has 
been  builded. 

For  years  all  the  facilities  the  Association  could 
assemble  were  poured  into  the  task  of  trade  defense. 
Instead  of  the  constructive  tasks  that  should  have 
been  performed  all  our  efforts  had  to  be  devoted  to 
the  one  job  of  protecting  the  trade,  of  keeping  what 
we  had. 

For  examples — 

A  great  coal  strike  while  the  Fuel  Administration 
still  was  operative.  Our  trade  on  the  verge  of  the 
Christmas  season.  Stores  loaded  with  stocks  of  holi< 
day  goods  which  must  be  sold  before  December  25 
under  the  penalty  of  heavy  losses.  A  prosperous 
people  eager  to  express  their  holiday  wishes  through 
the  medium  of  gifts  that  must  be  purchased  in 
crowded  stores  during  a  crowded  month.  The  strike 
is  settled  but  the  Fuel  Administration  decrees  that 
retail  store  hours  must  be  heavily  curtailed  to  help 
make  up  lost  production  of  coal.  A  great  defensive 
effort  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  retailers  for  the  period  of  the  Christmas  shopping 
period  are  exempted  from  the  curtailment! 

»  «  «  «  « 

The  war  is  over.  An  emergency  measure  intended 
to  insure  to  the  government  during  the  war  unlimi¬ 
ted  supplies  of  needed  materials  is  administered  by 
a  politician  in  federal  office  so  as  to  give  him  control 
over  retail  stores  and  their  prices.  Banner  headlines 
in  the  newspapers.  Merchants  are  profiteering!  Men 
who  have  always  stood  behind  every  civic  interest, 
who  have  contributed  through  the  years  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  their  eoininunities  are  hailed  now  as  traitors  to 
the  common  good,  enemies  to  their  public  and  their 
country.  “Fair  Price  Committee!”  Prosecutions  in 
federal  courts.  A  strong  defensive  effort  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  Lever 
Late  is  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court! 

Years  of  meddlesome  uneconomic  attempts  at 
legislation  to  interfere  with  the  free  play  of  economic 
laws.  More  defensive  efforts  by  the  Association.  In 
all  those  years  not  one  bill  bad  for  distributors  passed 
the  federal  Congress. 

*  »  #  «  * 


But  the  mark  of  the  War  and  the  conditions  im¬ 
mediately  engendered  by  the  dislocation  of  the 
stodgy  ways  of  peace  was  destined  to  be  left  on  all 
things. 

Our  trade  could  not  escape.  Hard  on  the  heels 
of  these  protective  efforts  of  the  Association  came 
a  realization  that  business  which  had  been  a  clumsily 
practiced  art  must  become  a  science. 

Great  programs  of  far-reaching  research  work. 

Formation  of  associate  membership  groups  of  retail 
executives. 

Additional  research  work. 

Wide  spread  reforms  in  methods  and  conceptions  in 
the  retail  held. 

The  gesture  of  generosity  displacing  the  instinct 
of  selfishness. 

Great  stores  which  a  few  years  before  guarded  with 
greatest  jealousy  the  smallest  facts  which  touched 
their  business  opening  their  affairs  to  share  them 
with  their  fellow  merchants. 

Groups  formed  for  intimate  research  among  non¬ 
competing  stores  finding  in  many  instances  they  can 
do  no  better  than  to  hook  on  to  the  wider  research 
studies  of  a  national  organization  composed  of  many 
competitors. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Alivays  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
has  been  wherever  retail  interests  tvere  involved. 
That  has  been  “the  only  magic”  that  was  used.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  interests  of  retailers  have  been  involved 
there  have  the  representatives  of  the  Association  been 
present,  sometimes  as  spokesmen  for  the  trade  some¬ 
times  as  observers  to  bring  hack  to  the  deliberations 
of  its  committees  or  its  Board  of  Directors  reports  of 
the  attitudes  that  have  been  encountered. 

To  those  who  can  look  hack  a  <lozen  years  or  so  it 
may  prove  of  interest  to  reflect  upon  the  altered 
status  of  the  department  store  business.  Remember 
when  official  “1  ice  Committees"  were  sitting  in  the 
principal  American  cities  solemnly  taking  the  depos¬ 
itions  of  hundreds  of  witnesses  to  determine  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  “department  store  exploitation  of 
women  workers”  entered  into  the  complained  of 
conditions? 

Contrast  the  reputation  of  department  stores  in 
those  days  to  the  reputation  enjoyed  by  such  stores 
today. 

What  has  brought  the  change? 

It  has  come  from  making  a  scientific  pursuit  of 
store  operation.  It  could  not  fail  to  come.  It  would 
have  come  in  some  degree  doubtless  without  a 
National  Association,  hut  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  has  been  the  prophet  of  and  the 
sponsor  for  the  new  order. 


Protective  efforts  bringing  always  a  further  awak¬ 
ening  of  class  consciousness  to  our  trade.  And  always 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  leading 
the  way. 

i 

i 
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The  Association  has  always  been  in  the  van.  Its 
vision  lias  been  ami  still  is  the  long  time  vision. 
That  is  why  we  are  confident  of  the  future  growth 
and  the  future  value  of  the  organization.  It  is  the 
rallying  point  for  all  that  is  best  in  our  trade  and 
the  consciousness  of  its  value  has  penetrated  the 
minds  of  men  sufficiently  to  insure  its  steady  develop¬ 
ment  through  the  years. 

More  power  to  the  Association! 


A  Neiv  Managing  Director 

The  newspapers  have  brought  you  the  information 
that  on  May  22  your  Board  of  Directors  elected 
Channing  E.  Sweitzer  to  be  the  Association's  new 
Managing  Director. 

The  papers,  however,  were  unable  to  tell  you  the 
full  story.  They  failed,  for  example,  to  tell  you  what 
manner  of  man  the  new  executive  is.  Many  of  you 
know  Mr.  Sweitzer  personally  and  may  be  justified 
in  feeling  that  you  do  not  need  this  introduction. 
Nevertheless  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  you  do  not 
know  him  as  well  as  we  do  after  some  six  years  of 
working  with  him. 

To  begin  with  Sweitzer  is  capable.  He  is  big 
mentally  and  physically  with  the  reserves  of  strength 
which  are  necessary  to  every  good  executive. 

He  is  wholly  loyal  and  is  enthusiastically  sold  on 
the  dignity  and  value  of  the  Association  and  its 
work.  Sweitzer's  complete  belief  in  his  job  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  big  foundational  stones  upon  which 
the  future  of  the  organization  will  be  builded. 

Mr.  Sweitzer  has  a  fine  educational  background. 
He  is  a  Johns  Hopkins  man  and  also  a  Wharton  School 
man.  Upon  this  foundation  he  has  built  a  valuable 
business  experience.  He  came  to  the  Association 
from  the  controller's  department  of  one  of  the  great 
stores  of  the  country  and  prior  to  that  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  a  retailer-owned  cooperative  jobbing 
enterprise  in  the  hardware  trade. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  always  admired  about 
the  man  is  the  eager  way  in  which  he  goes  after  more 
information.  He  is  a  natural  student  and  if  one  in 
his  presence  mentions  a  new  book  which  contains 
something  of  interest  to  the  retail  trade  Sweitzer  will 
have  that  book  at  least  half  read  before  he  goes 
to  bed  that  night. 

In  company  with  several  other  ambitious  members 
of  the  Association's  staff  Mr.  Sweitzer  has  taken 
Professor  Nystrom's  night  courses  on  distribution  at 
Columbia  University,  a  fact  which  we  mention  here 
only  as  one  indication  of  his  indefatigable  reaching 
out  for  more  knowledge  and  his  recognition  of  the 


great  problems  which  the  forces  of  distribution  must 
solve. 

During  his  years  with  the  Association  he  has  stead¬ 
ily  assumed  more  and  more  responsibilities.  Noth¬ 
ing  ever  has  been  too  much  trouble,  no  task  has  been 
too  difficult.  To  him  largely  must  go  the  credit  for 
the  success  of  our  recent  conventions.  He  has  ac¬ 
cepted  and  discharged  creditably  tbe  responsibility 
for  a  thousand  details  and  we  have  never  heard  him 
grumble. 

Tbis  sort  of  thing  seldom  is  written  about  a  man 
until  he  dies  or  resigns  but  in  our  judgment  it  should 
be  said  now  as  a  means  of  letting  the  Association's 
members  know  how  safe  the  affairs  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion  are  going  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Manag¬ 
ing  Director. 


IFe  Have  a  Great  Staff  to  Serve  You 

At  this  time,  which  is  our  formal  leave-taking, 
although  we  expect  to  be  with  the  Association  until 
about  the  middle  of  July,  we  wish  it  were  possible 
to  tell  you  exactly  what  we  know  about  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  entire  staff.  It's  a  remarkable  staff  with 
some  of  tbe  most  capable  and  loyal  folks  that  can 
be  found  in  our  trade  and  we  can't  pass  up  the  chance 
to  mention  the  headliners. 

Fitzgerald. 

Among  the  executives  William  A.  Fitzgerald  is  the 
oldest  in  length  of  service.  Air.  Fitzgerald  has  been 
with  the  Association  about  nine  years.  He  started 
as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Information,  served  in  that  capacity  under  two 
Directors  and  several  years  ago  became  Director.  He 
is  a  fine  type  of  research  man  who  follows  an  elusive 
fact  with  all  the  zest  of  a  football  player  following  a 
ball.  Loyal,  intelligent  and  industrious,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  another  who  would  serve  the  organiza¬ 
tion  better  than  Fitzgerald.  Add  to  that  that  he  likes 
people  and  can  work  understandingly  with  everyone 
and  you  get  a  pretty  good  picture  of  the  man  who 
is  always  ready  to  serve  you  in  this  field. 

Young. 

The  Washington  Secretary,  Harold  R.  Young,  is 
one  of  the  old-timers.  He  also  has  been  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation's  employ  about  nine  years.  Before  that  he 
was  assistant  secretary  of  the  W'ar  Service  Committee. 
Harold,  as  he  is  affectionately  known  to  most  of  our 
members,  hails  from  Arkansas  and  made  his  debut  in 
Washington  as  the  secretary  of  a  well  known  senator. 
After  that  he  was  an  enrollment  clerk  in  the  Senate. 
He  knows  everyone  worth  knowing  in  the  national 
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capitol  and  his  southern  courtesy  assures  him  a  wel¬ 
come  wherever  the  business  of  our  members  takes 
him.  Harold  is  an  attorney  and  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Bar.  Our  trade  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  its  representation  in  Washington. 

Stoiber. 

Edwin  L.  Stoiber  came  with  the  Association  about 
eight  years  ago.  His  training  had  been  that  of  an 
attorney.  He  is  a  Harvard  man  and  altogether  a 
clean  cut  high  class  chap.  Mr.  Stoiber  for  some 
years  has  had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  and  Store  Managers'  Divisions.  Recently  he 
was  relieved  of  Sales  Promotion  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division  for  his  full 
time.  Stoiber  has  a  well  developed  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  is  efficient  and  thorough-going  and  well  liked 
by  his  associates.  The  Conventions  of  his  groups  have 
always  set  a  high  mark  for  smooth-running  efficiency 
and  for  excellence  of  program.  The  Data  Book  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  which  Jesse  Isidor  Straus, 
president  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  once  said  was 
itself  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  the  cost  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  AssociaJion,  was  developed  under 
Stoiber's  direction. 

FAnstein. 

About  four  years  ago  there  came  to  us  a  young 
man  who  had  been  selected  by  the  Retail  Delivery 
Association  to  manage  its  affairs.  Arthur  W.  Ein¬ 
stein  soon  took  upon  his  shoulders  the  additional 
responsibility  of  the  then  newly-formed  Merchandise 
Managers’  Division.  Gradually  he  developed  in  the 
merchandising  field  until  the  members  of  that  group 
demanded  his  full  time.  He  is  ({uiet,  unusually  effic¬ 
ient  and  splendidly  equipped  by  training  and  instinct 
for  merchandising  work.  Under  his  direction  the 
Merchandise  Managers’  Division  has  been  able  to 
make  significant  contributions  to  the  scientific  de¬ 
velopment  of  merchandising. 

Richardson. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Control  is  M.  A. 
Richardson,  Manager  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 
Mr.  Richardson  came  into  the  work  last  winter.  He 
had  been  at  Nugent’s,  St.  Louis,  and  prior  to  that 
connection  had  been  w'ith  Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Richardson  thoroughly  knows  the  work  of  the 
controller  and  is  always  ready  to  advise  Association 
members  on  all  matters  in  his  field. 

Sheffield. 

Joseph  B.  Sheffield  is  a  new  recruit,  but  a  seasoned 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  manager  who  has 
seen  service  in  a  number  of  large  metropolitan  stores. 


Mr.  Sheffield  is  heading  up  the  work  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  and  while  his  tenure  has  not 
been  long  enough  yet  to  look  for  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  he  is  getting  his  back  under  the  job  in  a  way 
which  indicates  that  this  Division  is  going  to  do  a 
lot  of  fine  work. 

Kimball. 

Another  man  you  should  know  better  is  Warren 
F.  Kimball,  director  of  the  Insurance  Bureau.  If 
there  ever  was  a  man  who  worked  harder  and  more 
intelligently  for  the  good  of  any  trade  than  Kimball 
has  worked  for  our  trade  in  insurance  matters  we 
never  expect  to  meet  him.  In  the  four  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  Kimball  joined  our  staff  he  hasn’t 
let  down  for  a  single  minute.  He  has  been  making 
surveys  of  the  insurance  problems  of  member  stores 
and  giving  a  general  insurance  service.  Recently  the 
Board  of  Directors  approved  the  formation  of  a 
separate  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  brokering 
lines  for  member  stores.  In  this  way  Kimball  hopes 
through  securing  moderate  lines  from  a  great  many 
stores  to  build  up  a  set  of  experience  figures  which 
can  be  used  to  secure  fairer  classification  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  properties.  Kimball  knows  his  stuff’  thor¬ 
oughly.  In  fact  it  is  not  exaggerating  to  say  that  he 
knows  more  about  retail  store  insurance  matters  than 
any  other  man  in  the  field  and  if  you  don’t  use  his 
knowledge  and  work  with  him  you  are  extremely 
short-sighted. 

King. 

Alan  F.  King  who  now  heads  up  the  work  of  the 
Retail  Delivery  Association,  is  a  graduate  of  Michi¬ 
gan  University.  He  came  into  the  Association  from 
the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  where  he  was  Research  Associate.  He  was 
likew'ise  in  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Michi¬ 
gan  L’niversity  and  also  was  connected  with  the 
market  analysis  department  of  the  Buick  Motor  Car 
Co.  He  is  a  good  man  with  large  capacity. 

Mongeon. 

L.  F.  Mongeon  is  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Traffic, 
Marking  and  Receiving.  The  Association  took  him 
from  the  Lord  &  Taylor  store  where  he  had  worked 
in  these  fields.  He’s  earnest  and  capable  and  im¬ 
proves  with  acquaintance. 

Brett. 

Mrs.  Suzanne  Brett,  after  several  years  spent  on 
the  work  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  during 
which  she  edited  the  Data  Book  and  gave  an  advisory 
service  to  members,  recently  has  been  promoted  to 
the  editorship  of  The  Bulletin,  succeeding  L.  E. 
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Goldsmith.  Mrs.  Brett  turned  out  her  first  Bulletin 
last  month  and  did  a  mighty  good  job  under  difficuL 
ties.  That  Bulletin  and  the  current  issue  should  con¬ 
vince  meinbers  that  Mrs.  Brett  is  going  to  maintain 
the  high  standard  heretofore  set  for  our  publication. 

Griost. 

Hubert  M.  Griest  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Cos¬ 
tume  Art  is  doing  excellent  work  in  the  interest  of 
piece  goods  departments.  Mr.  Griest  and  his  staff 
together  with  a  numher  of  outstanding  specialists 
put  on  a  course  for  Costume  Artists  or  stylists  early 
this  year  and  gave  jiraetieal  training  to  a  group  of 
young  women  who  have  gone  into  member  stores  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  eonsultant  stylists  for  the  yard 
goods  sections.  The  next  course  will  he  held  in  New 
York  this  month.  Members  can  get  a  lot  from  Mr. 
Griest's  Bureau. 

Gilmore. 

The  Personnel  Group  after  the  February  Conven¬ 
tion  completed  arrangements  by  which  Miss  Gladys 
C.  Gilmore,  a  Prince  graduate,  took  charge  of  the 
work  of  that  division.  Miss  Gilmore  was  formerly 
with  the  Abraham  &  Straus  store  of  Brooklyn  and 
has  had  a  wealth  of  experience  in  store  training  work. 
She  is  also  available  for  <lirect  advisory  service  to 
members  in  their  own  stores  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

Plant. 

The  newest  member  of  the  Association’s  staff  is 
George  L.  Plant  who  has  come  to  us  from  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Distribution  Department  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  work  on  Trade  Relations. 
The  Board  of  Directors  at  a  recent  meeting  appointed 
A.  L.  Filene  chairman  of  a  Ti  ade  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  to  be  formed  by  him  and  appropriated  sufficient 
funds  to  make  possible  the  employment  of  Mr.  Plant 
who  will  give  his  full  time  to  the  study  of  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  buyer  and  seller  in  the  interest  of 
better  understanding  between  the  two. 

Conboy. 

Edward  M.  Conboy  is  specializing  on  window'  dis¬ 
play.  Mr.  Conboy  is  an  artist  by  training  and  is  in 
position  to  help  our  members  in  the  matter  of  their 
display  work.  He  also  assists  Mrs.  Brett  w'ith  The 
Bulletin. 

Averill. 

Miss  Grace  J.  Averill  is  a  valued  assistant  in  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Information.  She  formerly 
was  connected  with  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.  and  later 
was  engaged  in  personnel  work  for  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Co. 


Case. 

An  important  member  of  the  staff  w’ho  seldom  is 
seen  in  the  Association’s  offices  is  .Miss  Celia  R.  Case. 
Miss  Case  is  in  the  field  contantly  holding  classes  in 
salesmanship  for  member  stores.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Prince  School  of  Etlucation  for  Store  Service 
and  her  classes  have  been  the  subject  of  enthusiastic 
approval  by  those  merchants  who  have  employed  her. 

Ilavill. 

Miss  Julia  Havill  is  well  known  to  all  members. 
Sbe  has  been  with  the  Association  longer  than  any 
other  employee  and  probably  knows  more  about  the 
organization  than  any  other  member  of  the  staff.  Her 
job  has  always  been  to  be  secretary  of  the  executive 
officer  and  she  also  acts  as  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Our  work  with  Miss  Havill  has  made  us 
realize  that  without  a  good  secretary  even  the  biggest 
man  in  business  would  be  just  an  ordinary  fellow'. 

Cairns. 

Ten  years  ago  when  we  came  into  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association’s  employ  the  staff  con¬ 
sisted  of  just  four  girls.  Three  of  them  are  still  on 
the  job.  One  was  Miss  Havill  and  another  was  our 
cashier.  Miss  Anna  S.  Cairns.  Miss  Cairns  keeps 
members  from  overpaying  their  «lues  and  directs  all 
the  bookkeeping  arrangements.  She  has  always  done 
a  fine  job  and  is  an  important  member  of  the  staff. 
*  *  »  «  * 


It  happened  not  long  ago  that  a  member  from 
California  came  in  to  see  us  and  during  our  talk  he 
said;  “This  is  the  only  place  in  New  York  where 
1  find  a  California  atmosphere.”  A  short  time  before 
a  man  from  the  South  told  us  that  when  he  came  into 
our  office  he  got  such  gracious  and  courteous  treat¬ 
ment  that  he  would  almost  fanev  he  w'as  back  home 


in  his  own  state.  No  higher  compliment  could  be 
paid  the  men  and  women  in  this  office  than  to  be 
able  to  say  that  members  feel  themselves  at  home. 
If  it  were  possible  we  should  like  to  mention  every¬ 
one  of  the  fine  lot  of  girls  who  have  done  so  much 
to  create  the  atmosphere  of  graciousness  and  effici¬ 
ency'  which  members  find  homelike.  We  would  also 
tell  you  that  they  likewise  back  up  that  atmosphere 
bv  being  trulv  efficient  and  loval  to  the  Association. 
We  can’t  do  that  for  space  forbids  but  we  must 
mention  Miss  Agnes  Revie  who  is  one  of  the  three 
survivors  of  the  original  four  of  ten  years  ago.  Miss 
Rev'ie  is  one  of  the  quiet  capable  girls  who  set  a  mark 
for  everybody  in  the  organization. 

These  are  some  of  the  good  folks  who  will  be  left 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Association  just  as  it 
always  has  been  carried  on  and  to  establish  new  rec¬ 
ords  of  service  to  a  great  craft.  For  vears  y'ou  have 
heen  giving  the  wTiter  credit  for  all  they  have  been 
doing.  Although  we  are  leaving  they  are  staving  and 
this  latter  fact  makes  the  former  possible. 

For  all  of  those  we  leave  behind  we  bespeak  your 
wholehearted  cooperation. 


Thank  you. 


I 
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The  New  Federal  Tax  Law 

A  Review  of  the  1928  Revenue  Aet  and  tlie  Work  of  Our  Tax 
Committee  With  Suggestions  for  Simplification  of  Form 
Hy  IIaroi.I)  K.  Yoi’.nt,.  W  ashin^ton  Sooretary,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Pl'BLIC  562  of  the  70th 
Gongress  known  as  the 
‘■Revenue  Act  of  1628’ 
was  signed  hy  the  Rresident 
at  S  lKl  A.  M..  l'2astern  Stand¬ 
ard  Time,  May  29.  1928. 

I'he  reason  for  the  approv¬ 
al  as  of  this  hour  was  to  ])re- 
vent  confusion  as  to  the  tax¬ 
ability  of  business  transac¬ 
tions.  For  example,  the  repeal 
of  the  excise  tax  upon  auto¬ 
mobiles  is  particularly  in¬ 
volved.  Sales  consummated 
at  the  close  of  the  business 
(lav  May  28th  are  taxable  un¬ 
der  the  Revenue  .\ct  of  1926. 

The  Laze  haz'ing  been  signed 
at  eight  o’clock'.  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  on  May 
29th,  of  course,  means  that 
upon  sales  consinmiMted  after 
that  hour  or  upon  May  29th, 
there  zvill  be  no  tax. 

It  is  estimated  hy  the 
Treasury  that  there  is  a  re¬ 
duction  in  taxes  carried  by 
this  hill  of  approximately 
$222,500,000.00. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important 
observations  with  respect  to  the  i)rovisions  of  the  Act. 
The  corporate  income  tax  rate  is  reduced  from 
to  12% ;  the  12G  rate  being  effective  on  income 
for  the  calendar  year  beginning  January  1.  1928. 

In  order  that  there  he  no  misunderstanding,  it  was 
provided  in  the  hill  hy  Senate  amendment  that  there 
would  be  certain  reductions  in  the  surtax  rates  on  in¬ 
comes  between  $20,000  and  $70,000.  This  amendment 
zvas  stricken  out  in  conference  and  the  surtax  rates 
remain  the  same  as  in  the  1926  Lazv. 

The  credit  allowed  corporations  against  net  income 
has  been  increased  from  $2000  to  $3000  for  domestic 
corporations  having  a  net  income  of  $25,000  or  less. 

The  25%  earned  income  credit  has  been  increased 
from  $20,000  to  $30,000.  This  credit  is  in  addition  to 
all  other  credits  against  the  tax. 

The  status  of  publicity  for  tax  returns  is  the  same 
in  the  present  lazi'  as  it  existed  in  the  1926  Lazo. 

As  outlined  earlier  in  the  report  the  automobile  tax 
was  repealed  as  of  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  Law. 

Exempt  from  Tax 

Distributiojis  of  earnings  made  by  corporations  from 
surplus  accumulated  prior  to  March  1,  1913  remain  ex¬ 
empt  from  tax.  This  comment  is  made  because  of  agi¬ 


tation  created  on  account  of 
House  proposal  to  tax  such 
surplus. 

Whether  affiliated  corpor¬ 
ations  have  tnade  a  return 
for  the  taxable  year  on  the 
basis  of  a  consolidated  return 
or  separately,  the  return  for 
the  taxable  year  1928  would 
have  to  be  made  on  the  same 
basis  unless  permission  to 
change  has  been  granted  by 
the  Commissioner.  There¬ 
after,  for  1929  and  subse- 
(juent  taxable  years,  the  filing 
of  consolidated  or  separate 
returns  by  affiliated  corpora¬ 
tions  would  be  optional.  If 
a  consolidated  retprn  is  filed 
the  affiliated  group  would  be 
subject  to  regulations  issued 
hy  the  Commissioner  for  that 
purpose.  The  bill  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  sending  of  a 
deficiency  notice  for  any 
taxable  year  to  any  member 
of  an  affiliated  group  would 
suspend  the  running  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  as  to 
all  members  of  the  group. 

Section  240  (f)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926  has 
been  amended  to  provide,  in  the  case  of  tw’o  or  more 
trades  or  businesses,  owned  or  controlled  by  the  same 
interests,  that  the  Commissioner  may  ajiportion,  allo¬ 
cate  or  distribute  income  or  deductions  between  or 
among  such  trades  or  businesses  for  the  purpose  of 
clearly  refiecting  their  tax  liability  and  preventing 
evasion. 

The  statutory  jieriod  within  which  income  taxes  for 
1928  and  subsequent  years  must  be  assessed  is  reduced 
from  three  years  to  two  years  after  the  date  the  return 
is  filed. 

similar  reduction  on  the  statutory  limitation  is  made 
applicable  to  the  filing  of  claims  for  refund  or  credit 
on  account  of  income  taxes. 

Any  revenue  tax  prcjperly  assessed  w’ithin  the  statu¬ 
tory  j)eriod  and  jjrior  to  June  2.  1924.  as  to  which  a 
claim  in  abatement  was  filed,  if  paid  within  one  year 
after  the  bill  beccjmes  law,  would  not  be  considered  as 
an  overpayment  or  subject  to  refund  as  having  been 
made  after  the  statute  of  limitations  had  run. 

Where  waivers  were  filed  between  the  date  the  bill 
became  law  (May  29,  1928)  and  January  1,  1929,  they 
are  considered  valid,  even  if  the  statute  of  limitations 
has  run ;  but  waivers  made  prior  to  the  enactment  of 


Kvrry  retail  merchant  who  has 
followed  the  work  of  our  tssoriation 
Tax  (  htmmittee  under  the  able  direction 
I  of  C.  B.  (dark  uill  read  Mr.  Younffs 
i  outline  with  keen  interest.  It  presents 
I  a  complete  picture  of  the  1928  Revenue 
Act  and  emphasizes  in  detail  its  immed¬ 
iate  effect  on  taxability  of  business  trans¬ 
actions,  surtax  rates  on  income,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  credits  allotted  corfutrations 
against  net  incomes  and  increases  on  the 
25%  earned  income  credit.  Mr.  Young 
I  urges  the  cooperation  of  business  with 
I  the  Joint  (Committee  on  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Taxation  in  a  study  of  the  present 
act  to  the  end  that  its  form  may  be 
carried  to  the  logical  conclusion  to 
bring  about  that  simplification  which  it 
is  believed  was  intended  but  which  has 
not  been  attained.  .4  most  important 
statement  of  the  plan  to  revise  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Revenue  Law  teas  presented  by  C. 
B.  (dark  in  TuE  BlXLETlN  of  March 
I  1927,  pages  553  to  557  inclusive. 
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Appropriation  Bills  Pas 

The  70th  Congress  has  passed  appropriation  bills 
ernment  for  the  ne.xt  fiscal  year. 

'  Out  of  this  amount  the  sum  of  $1,388,753.53  will  ap] 

on  the  public  debt. 

Below  are  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  differe 

Executive  and  Independent  Offices . 

District  of  Columbia . 

j 

setl  hy  Congress 

otalling  $4,642,293,897.57  to  run  the  Gov- 

)ly  to  annual  fixed  charges,  such  as  interest 

nt  departments  of  the  Government :  i 

. $  527,593,111.00 

.  37  625  ^08  00 

i  Navv  .  .  . 

44^  X1  ?  tltt 

Interior . 

?77ts'stsn^Qm 

.Agriculture . 

1.19  118  70^  XX 

State.  Justice.  Commerce  and  Labor  . 

.  89  820  597  60  i 

1  Legislative  . . 

1 7  746  XQl 

:  War  . 

19X  ‘117  “10 

Treasurv  and  Post  (f)fficc . 

....  1  061  342  060  00 

First  Deficienev  . 

9fYt  QV.V,A8  n?  1 

Second  Deficiency  . . .  146.017757.74 

Total  . . $3,253,540,162.04 

the  law  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  in  force 
at  the  time  they  were  filed. 

Under  the  new  law  a  refrulation  or  an  amended  regu¬ 
lation.  which  is  occasioned  hy  a  court  decision  mav  he 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner,  applied  with  or 
without  retroactive  effect. 

On  refund  for  taxes,  interest  is  allowed  to  a  date  not 
more  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the 
refund  check.  This  applies  also  to  judgments. 

^  'pjjg  Single  Tax  Rule 

.\s  to  the  Installment  amendment,  the  House  hill 
contained  no  provision  of  retroactive  application  to  tax¬ 
payers  changing  from  the  accrual  to  the  installment 
basis  for  reporting  income  for  tax  purposes.  The  1919 
regulations  of  the  Treasur\'  prescrilied  in  such  cases 
the  so-called  double  tax  rule.  The  1920  regulations, 
however,  abandoned  this  rule  and  permitted  the  single 
tax  rule  retroactive  to  returns  made  for  the  year  1918. 
Subsequently  the  Board  of  Tax  .\ppeals  decided  a  case 
which  held  the  single  tax  regulations  of  1920  to  Ite 
invalid,  holding  that  they  did  not  accurately  reflect  the 
income  of  the  taxpayer  during  the  transition  period. 
In  the  1926  Law  Section  1208  was  enacted  which  re¬ 
troactively  recognized  the  installment  basis  and  adopted 
the  double  tax  regulations  of  1919. 

In  the  1928  hill,  in  order  to  relieve  taxpayers  who 
have  not  yet  paid  the  alleged  deficiencies  under  the 
double  tax  ruling,  the  Senate  placed  an  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  that  in  such  cases  the  amount  of  the  deficiency 
would  be  computed  under  the  single  tax  regulations  of 
1920;  and  inasmuch  as  the  financial  status  of  taxpayers 
who  have  already  paid  an  amoutit  sufficient  to  coyer 
their  tax  liability  when  computed  in  accordance  with 
the  double  tax  rule,  will  not  be  jeopardized,  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  further  that  the  double  tax  rule 
shall  be  applied  in  computing  any  claim  for  refund  or 
credit  filed  by  the  taxpayer.  The  Senate  amendment 
was  made  applicable  to  any  taxpayer  who  filed  an  orig¬ 
inal  return,  or  elected  by  the  amended  return  filed  prior 


to  the  effective  date  of  the  1926  .Vet  to  take  advantage 
of  the  single  tax  regulations  promulgated  in  1920,  for 
any  years  back  as  far  as  1918  and  up  to  any  years  be¬ 
fore  the  effective  date  of  the  Revenue  .\ct  of  1926. 

Effect  of  Amendment 

In  conference  the  Senate  amendment  was  changed, 
restricting  relief  to  taxpayers  who  in  the  year  1922  filed 
original  returns  for  the  year  1921  and  subsequent  vears. 
shifting  from  the  accrual  to  the  installment  basis.  The 
effect  of  this  amendment  was  to  deny  similar  relief  to 
those  taxpayers  who  in  1922  filed  an  amended  return 
for  the  years  1918.  1919  and  1920.  shifting  from  the 
accrual  to  the  installment  basis. 

.As  stated  above,  taxpayers  who  filed  original  returns 
changing  from  accrual  to  the  installment  basis  will  be 
granted  relief  under  the  law  as  it  now  exists  where 
such  taxpayers  filed  original  returns  in  1922  and  for 
the  years  following. 

The  following  is  the  amendment  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  below  is  set  forth  the  installment 
provision,  .Section  705,  as  it  appears  in  the  law  at 
present. 

.Amendment  .As  Passed  by  Senate 

“fa)  If  any  taxpayer  by  a  return  or  an 
amended  return  made  prior  to  February  26. 
1926,  changed  the  method  of  reporting  his  net 
income  for  the  taxable  year  1924  or  any  prior 
ta.xable  year  to  the  installment  basis,  then, 

’  if  his  income  for  such  year  is  properly  to  be 
computed  on  the  installment  basis — 

( 1 )  No  refund  or  credit  of  income,  war- 
profits  or  excess-profits  taxes  for  the  year 
in  respect  of  which  the  change  is  made  or 
any  subsequent  year  shall  be  made  or 
allowed,  unless  the  taxpayer  has  overpaid 
his  taxes  for  such  year,  computed  by  in- 
cltuling,  in  computing  income,  amounts 
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received  during  such  year  on  account  ot 
sales  or  other  disiwsitions  of  property 
made  in  any  prior  year :  and 
(2)  No  deficiency  shall  be  determined 
or  found  in  respect  of  any  such  taxes  un¬ 
less  the  taxpayer  has  underpaid  his  taxes 
for  such  year,  computed  by  excluding,  in 
computing  income,  amounts  received  dur¬ 
ing  such  year  on  account  of  sales  or  other 
dispositions  of  property  made  in  any  year 
prior  to  the  year  in  respect  of  which  the 
change  was  made. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
as  in  any  manner  modifying  Sections  607,  608, 
f)09,  or  610  of  this  Act,  relating  to  the  effect 
of  the  running  of  the  statute  of  limitations.” 

Section  705 — Revenue  Act  of  1928 

“(a;  If  any  taxpayer  by  an  original  return 
made  prior  to  February  26,  1926,  changed  the 
method  of  rei)orting  his  net  income  lor  the 
taxable  year  1924  or  any  prior  taxable  year  to 
the  installment  basis,  then,  if  his  income  for 
such  year  is  properly  to  be  computed  on  the 
installment  basis — 

(1)  No  refund  or  credit  of  income, 
war-profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes  for 
the  year  in  res{)ect  of  which  the  change  is 
made  or  any  subsequent  year  shall  be 
made  or  allowed,  unless  the  taxpayer  has 
overpaid  his  taxes,  for  such  year,  com¬ 
puted  by  including,  in  computing  income 
amounts  received  during  such  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  sales  or  other  dispositions  of 
property  made  in  any  prior  year ;  and 

(2)  No  deficiency  shall  be  determined 
or  found  in  respect  of  any  such  taxes 
unless  the  taxpayer  has  underpaid  his 
taxes  for  such  year,  computed  by  exclud¬ 
ing,  in  computing  income,  amounts  re¬ 
ceived  during  such  year  on  account  of 
sales  or  other  dispositions  of  property 
made  in  any  year  prior  to  the  year  in 
respect  of  which  the  change  was  made. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
as  in  any  manner  modifying  section  607,  608, 

609.  or  610  of  this  Act.  relating  to  the  effect 
of  the  running  of  the  statute  of  limitations.” 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  prevent  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  imposing  additional  taxes  for  that  pro- 
pfirtion  of  the  profit  content  in  an  installment  trans¬ 


action  accruing  to  the  taxpayer  in  the  year  of  tran¬ 
sition.  No  refunds  are  possible  except  those  which  are 
computed  upon  the  so-called  double  tax  regulations 
of  1919;  but  no  deficiencies  can  be  asserted  because 
they  must  be  computed  under  the  single  tax  regula¬ 
tions  of  1920. 

Form  Confusing  and  Care  Needed 

The  form  of  the  law,  particularly  to  those  taxpayers 
and  practitioners  familiar  with  the  heretofore  existing 
form,  will  lie  found  to  be  exceedingly  confusing  and 
much  care  must  be  exercised  by  comparison  of  the 
present  and  i)rior  laws  to  ascertain  what  has  l)een  re- 
jiealed  and  what  jHirtions  of  the  1928  Law  are  new, 
as  well  as  the  provisions  of  prior  laws  not  repealed  and 
remaining  effective. 

Our  Tax  Committee  was  successful  in  having  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  bill  the  allowance  of  interest  until 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  refund  check. 
The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the 
Furniture  Association,  and  others,  are  responsible  for 
the  installment  amendment,  which,  while  rot  giving 
the  full,  equitable  relief  to  which  taxpayers  are  en¬ 
titled  and  which  was  presented  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Treasury,  is  still  substantial  relief. 

The  Tax  Committee  oj)posed  the  elimination  of  the 
affiliation  provision  which  was  continued  in  the  bill. 

Also  our  Tax  Committee  opjwsed  the  amendment 
of  Section  220  penalizing  the  accumulation  of  surplus 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  evading  surtaxes,  and  which 
would  have  necessitated  information  statements  in  the 
returns  which  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  business. 

Our  Committee  also  opposed  the  taxation  of  dis¬ 
tributions  by  corporations  from  surplus  accumulated 
prior  to  March  1,  1913.  This  provision  was  rejected 
by  Congress. 

The  injustice,  inequity  and  unreasonableness  of  the 
proposal  to  tax  corporations  with  net  incomes  of  not 
more  than  $15,000  at  lower  graduated  rates  than  the 
maximum  corporation  tax  was  opposed  as  being  illogi¬ 
cal.  This  provision  as  well  was  rejected  by  Congress. 

It  is  felt  that  business  should  cooperate  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  in  a 
study  of  the  present  Act  to  the  end  that  its  form  may 
l)e  carried  to  the  logical  conclusion  to  bring  about  that 
sinii)lification  which  we  believe  was  intended  but  which 
has  not  been  attained. 

Copies  of  the  new  Federal  Tax  Law,  as  signed  by 
President  Coolidge.  are  being  mailed  to  our  members, 
together  with  an  exhaustive  Explanatory  Digest  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law;  both  of  which  will  l)e  of 
much  value  for  reference. 

July  issue  reill  eoiifaiu  certain  specific  eases  hy  the 
Courts  and  the  United  States  Hoard  of  Tax  .ippeals. 


Sales  Promotion  Division  Convenes  in  September 


QINCINNATI  has  been  chosen  as  the  meeting  place 
of  the  members  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
for  their  Eighth  Annual  Convention  on  September 
25th,  26th  and  27th. 

The  i)rogramme  contemplates  as  a  central  theme 
The  Organization  and  Operation  of  the  Publicity  De¬ 


partment.  Each  of  the  three  sessions  will  Ije  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  some  dominant  phase  of  Sales 
Promotion  and  A<lvertising  work,  with  a  “close-up”  of 
the  mechanics  applicable  to  it. 

The  Cincinnati  Committee  in  charge  of  convention 
arrangements  is  planning  a  schedule  of  interesting 
events,  the  details  of  which  will  be  forthcoming  later. 
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An  interesting  Amer¬ 
ican  Business  Office  is 
designed  by  Ralph  T. 
IValker  and  attracted 
constant  attention  be¬ 
cause  of  its  simplicity 
and  beauty. 

The  exhibits  seemed  to 
breathe  a  distinctly  na¬ 
tional  air.  One  can 
sense  the  coolness  of 
the  Italian  country  liv¬ 
ing  rocnn  by  Gio  Pon- 
ti,  carefully  screened 
from  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  can  appreciate  the 
luxuriousness  of  the 
French  bedroom  by 
Leleu,  or  recognise  the 
inventh'e  genius  in 
decoration  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  boudoir,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Josef  Hoffman. 


^Art  in  Industry 

The  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co--,  Inc.,  E.xposition 
fTas  International 


MACY’S  International  Exposition  of  Art 
in  Industry'  has  been  hailed  as  the  most 
important  showing  of  decorative  arts  in 
this  country  combining  as  it  did  the  best  con¬ 
tributions  in  the  field  of  modern  industrial 
design  of  Austria,  France.  Germany,  Italy, 
Sweden  and  the  United  States.  Of  these,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy  were  represented  for  the  first 
time  in  an  American  showing  of  their  modern 
art. 

Design  and  use  of  color  in  America  has  ad¬ 
hered  closely  to  classic  models  except  in  archi- 
^  Austria,  Italy  and 


tecture.  Germany.  France, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  particularly  Swed¬ 
en.  have  shown  in  their  contemptirary  art  a 
definite  trend  towards  innovations.  There  have 
been  exhibitions  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  of  the  new  ideas  of  one  or  the  other  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  However,  a  comprehensive  exixisition  of  the 
work  of  the  outstanding  designers  of  all  of  them  has 
heretofore  not  In'en  attempted. 

Industry  and  commerce  are  the  all-jiervading  factors 
of  modern  life  and  in  no  |«irt  of  the  world  more  so  than 
in  the  United  States.  Art  is  the  universal  language  of 
all  civilization.  The  application  of  the  universal  language 
to  these  factors  has  run  in  waves  throughout  the  cen¬ 
turies.  Today  a  renewed  interest  in  Art  in  Industry  is 
fostered  by  a  great  store. 


Beauty,  richness  of  color,  simplicity  and  design 
are  all  interpreted  by  the  comforts  and  conveni¬ 
ence  of  furniture  in  the  most  modern  manner. 
A  fine  e.rample  of  art. 
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.1  Country  Lh’ing 
Room  in  the  modern 
Italiiin  manner,  de¬ 
signed  by  Gio  Ponti  of 
Milan,  for  Macy’s  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition 
of  Art  in  Industry. 
Leading  craftsmen  and 
designers  of  Italy  con¬ 
tribute  the  furniture 
and  furnishings  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  modern 
moz-ement. 

Bruno  Paul's  arrange¬ 
ment  for  a  man’s 
study,  features  the 
comforts  and  con¬ 
venience  of  lozv  furni¬ 
ture.  It  is  comparable 
zAth  other  fine  rooms 
designed  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  manner  by  the 
foremost  architects  of 
France,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  the  United  States. 


"Half  of  the  discomfort  of  H\*ing  in  cit>-  apartments 
t<xiav  is  due  to  their  bad  planning.”  said  Lee  Simonson, 
scenic  designer  of  the  Theatre  Guild  one  of  the  inspiring 
speakers  at  Macy’s  International  E.xposition  of  Art  m 
Imlustn.-.  "Irrespective  of  the  finish  or  color 
of  the  walls,  the  imp<jrtant  question  is  whether 
things  have  been  laid  out  for  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  occupant,  or  whether  he  is 
force<i  continually  to  bang  into  things  he  does 
not  want  to  see  or  touch. 

"Modem  art  provides  a  solution  by  studying 
the  nee<ls  of  life  to<iay  and  adapting  its  contri¬ 
butions  accordingly.  That  is  why  I  think  it  is 
not  a  mere  passing  fad  but  a  re^  contribution 
to  the  business  of  e.\pre>sing  ourselves  in  our 
daily  lives. 

"Modem  furniture,  for  instance,  is  g«j«xl  be¬ 
cause  it  fits  into  a  small  space  well.  It  provides 
for  our  needs  and  enables  us  to  e.xpress  our¬ 
selves  at  ease.  For  pe^jple  t'xlay  want  what  is 
around  them  to  e.xpress  their  lives,  not  to  be 
mere  anachronistic  reminders  of  bygone  ages. 

"All  good  design  is  the  utilization  of  space  to 
help  people  live  in  enclosed  areas  with  the  ma.xi- 
mum  amount  of  satisfaction,  derived  from  well 
planne<l  space  and  pleasing  decoration.  (3ur 
ideal  today  is  to  deliver  ourselves  in  the  style  of  a  West¬ 
ern  L’nion  telegram.  An  executive  is  afraid  to  use  many 
relative  clauses.  And  that  economy  of  space  and  effort 
is  translated  into  what  we  are  seeing  as  a  new  modem 
stvle.” 


.A  modern  French  dining-room  designed  by 
Maurice  Pufrene  and  e.recutcd  by  La  Maitrise 
of  Paris.  The  table  of  marble  and  iron  is  the 
product  of  Raymond  Subes. 


The  ItaFuin  Lk-ing  Room  by  Gio  Ponti.  Architect  and 
fzco  rooms  designed  by  Bruno  Paul  in  the  German 
manner,  a  Dining  Room  and  Man's  Study,  are  noze  the 
property  of  Macy's  and  are  az-ailabte  either  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes  or  personal  ozcnership. 
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Store  Managers  Begin  Compensation  Study 

Will  Present  Study  of  Sales  Clerks’  Compensation  and 
Sales  Fluctuations  in  Individual  Departments  by  Groups 

By  Anxe  Bezaxson,  Associate  Director,  Industrial  Research,  Lniversity  of  Pennsylvania 


This  study  is  sponsored 
by  your  own  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  it  is  being  carried  on 
by  the  Industrial  Research 
Department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  car¬ 
ried  on  because  you  came  to 
us  with  the  hojic  that  we  ’ 
would  do  the  type  of  Wage 
Study  in  the  department 
stores  that  we  have  been  do¬ 
ing  in  industrial  plants. 

What,  thej^  is  _^e  object  of 
starting  a  study  of  wages  in 
retail  stores?  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  two  types  of 
research  that  all  organizations 
at  some  time  are  going  to  be 
interested  in.  The  first  type 
is  “a  life  sentence",  for  you 
are  never  through  studying 
your  organization.  You  are 
never  through  with  studies 
within  the  organization  itself, 
and  you  are  never  through 
with  studies  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  must  carry  on  for 
itself. 

The  other  type  of  study  is 
the  comparison  of  the  success 
of  the  methods  of  your  own 
organization  with  the  success 
of  other  organizations  dealing 
with  the  same  problem.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  has 
l)een  a  great  deal  more  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  retail  field  of 
what  should  be  done  untliin 
the  organization  than  there 
has  been  of  any  attenijit  to  get 
a  norm  to  measure  your  own 
success  by.  How’  do  you 
know  that  this  or  that  device 
is  such  a  tremendous  success 
when  you  tell  us  that  you 
have  worked  out  something 
new  in  your  store?  How  do 
you  know  that  some  other  store  hasn’t  done  three  times 
as  well  without  the  device  you  have  used? 

I  remember  one  excited  group  of  personnel  managers 
in  Pennsylvania  who  told  me  that  they  had  reduced 
labor  turnover  from  100  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  by 
meeting  together  in  various  counties  and  talking  with 
each  other. 


I  said :  “What  about  our 
per  cent  in  Philadelphia?  We 
have  reduced  labor  turnover 
from  100  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent  and  haven’t  moved  out 
of  our  offices  or  said  one 
word !’’  The  fact  was  that 
business  had  gone  down  con¬ 
siderably  and  labor  turnover 
had  reduced  itself.  This 
proves  that  you  should  have 
some  norm  of  success. 

The  study  that  we  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  start  on  has  been 
slightly  modified.  The  prob¬ 
lem  that  was  first  raised  was : 
How  can  the  peaks  in  selling 
in  department  stores  be  met? 
That  was  the  problem  that 
seemed  to  be  of  greatest  in¬ 
terest  to  the  organization  and 
that  was  the  first  question 
asked.  How  can  the  peaks  in 
selling  —  fluctuations  hourly, 
daily,  and  seasonally,  be  met 
in  department  store  selling, 
and  how  can  some  research  be 
done  upon  that  problem  ? 

We  had  no  sooner  started 
discussion  of  the  question 
than  we  discovered  that  one 
manager  would  say :  “We 
have  been  able  to  meet  these 
peaks  because  of  our  method 
of  payment.  It  depends  upon 
your  method  of  payment.  If 
you  are  paying  the  straight 
daily  salary  wage  to  the  em¬ 
ployees,  you  can  with  perfect 
ease  ask  them  to  move  to  an¬ 
other  department,  or  you  can 
transfer  them.  However,  if 
you  have  a  commission  basis 
of  payment,  you  can  only 
transfer  the  employee  if  the 
transfer  is  equitable. 

Each  time  our  discussion 
started  on  the  problem  of 
meeting  peaks,  we  came  back  to  this  question  of  great 
differences  in  the  minds  of  people  as  to  the  effect  of 
various  methods  of  payment  upon  the  problem  of  trans¬ 
ferring  employees. 

Then  I  discovered  that  there  was  one  thing  upon 
which  retail  store  managers  did  not  have  an  open  mind, 
and  that  was  the  subject  of  what  was  the  best  method 


The  plan  which  is  presented  in  this  j 
article  by  Miss  Bezanson  was  outlined 
at  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Store  Managers  in  Detroit.  It  was  form- 
■  ally  announced  in  the  May  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Paswaters,  Chair¬ 
man,  Store  Managers'  Division.  The 
I  plan  involves  the  appointment  of  some 
I  one  person  in  your  store  who  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  securing  of  adequate 
factual  data.  The  data  will  involve  the 
monthly  or  weekly  earnings  of  individ¬ 
ual  sales  clerks,  the  number  of  trans- 
\  actions  and  the  value  of  sales  handled 
I  by  each  clerk.  In  addition  it  will  be 
I  necessary  to  know  the  basis  of  payment, 
and  whether  the  sales  clerk  sells  in  a  i 
fixed  position  or  is  free  to  sell  in  any  y 
section  of  the  department.  It  will  also  f 
I  be  necessary  to  know  the  type  of  n^r-  £ 
i  chandise  sold  in  order  to  make  com  pan-  ^ 
son  between  stores  on  a  similar  basis.  i 
I  Cooperating  stores  will  also  be  asked 
to  report  the  lay-out  of  merchandise  in 
the  department  selected  and  the  loca- 
\  tion  of  merchandise  by  floors  for  the 
entire  store.  The  reporting  of  the  data 
will  of  necessity  have  to  be  continued 
over  a  years  pi>riod  since  it  is  unlikely 
that  data  for  similar  past  periods  can 
be  collected  in  comparable  form  from 
all  stores.  Data  for  one  year  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  get  the  complete  cycle 
of  seasonal  fluctuations.  All  data  tvill 
be  considered  strictly  confidential  and  no 
identification  of  your  company  iiill  be 
made.  All  reports  are  to  be  sent  direct  i 

to  the  Industrial  Research  Department  j 

and  at  the  close  of  the  study  all  sched-  | 

ules  will  be  returned  to  the  cooperating 
companies.  Address,  Industrial  Research  j 

Department,  Wharton  School,  Univers-  \ 

ity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  \ 
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of  pavment  for  this  or  that  type  of  work.  If  a  manager 
advocated  a  salary  basis  of  payment,  one  would  with 
great  difficulty  discuss  with  him  a  commission  or  quota 
basis  of  payment.  It  seemed  to  be  something  that  one 
doesn’t  reason  aliout.  One  just  feels.  We  have  it  be- 
cau.se  we  have  it,  and  that  was  as  far  as  we  could  go. 

Since  every  time  we  inevitably  returned  to  the  quest¬ 
ion  of  compensation,  it  was  decided  to  start  with  the 
definite  quantitative  material  that  would  be  available  on 
the  tluctuations  in  earnings  of  the  individual  sales 
clerks,  add  to  that  quantitative  information  alxuit  flucu- 
ation  in  sales,  and  include  not  only  sales  value  but  also 
number  of  transactions,  so  that  we  would  get  the 
variations  in  earnings  of  the  employees,  the  fluctuations 
in  sales,  both  in  value  and  number  of  transactions. 
Then,  having  discovered  what  these  concrete  data  show, 
the  remainder  of  the  study  could  be  used  to  e.xplain  ir¬ 
regularities  naturally  occurring  and  growing  out  of  our 
figures. 

Definitely,  then,  we  are  asking  for  all  concrete 
factual  data  as  a  starting  point  for  this  study  of  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  sales,  in  order  to  show  the  variations  from  per¬ 
iod  to  period,  the  daily  variations,  and  the  differences 
in  number  of  transactions  as  well  as  in  value. 

It  is  very  possible  that  some  of  the  items  that  I  have 
outlined  are  not  regularly  kept  by  a  department  store 
or  a  retail  store,  because  they  are  not  in  any  way 
confined  to  department  stores.  It  is  very  possible  that 
many  of  you  keep  value  of  transactions  and  do  not 
keep  the  number  of  transactions  that  an  individual  em¬ 
ployee  makes.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  number 
of  transactions  would  be  essential  and  we  would  have 
to  start  at  a  time  when  such  records  could  be  compiled. 

I  have  now  hastily,  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  out¬ 
lined  for  you  the  general  characteristics  of  a  project 
for  research.  That  project  is  available  and  will  reach 
you  in  the  regular  way  from  the  Store  Managers’  Di¬ 
vision. 

We  have  selected  four  departments,  men's  outer¬ 
wear,  women’s  outerwear,  women’s  hosiery,  and  house 
furnishings.  We  have  selected  those  departments  be¬ 
cause  they  have  distinctly  different  selling  problems. 
Normally  I  suppose  the  employee  in  a  woman’s  dress 
department  sells  all  over  the  department.  There  is  not 
much  reason  why  each  sales  clerk  in  the  department 
would  not  have  equal  opportunity  to  sell,  either  high 
priced  or  low  priced  goods.  It  probably  will  develop, 
however,  that  certain  employees  do  sell  more  high 
priced  goods  and  certain  others  sell  very  much  more 
of  the  low  priced  goods.  Probably  there  is  no  way 
to  explain  why  the  one  employee  does  sell  the  high 
priced  and  the  other  the  low  priced,  but  at  least  norm¬ 
ally  there  will  be  equal  opportunity  for  the  employees  to 
sell. 

A  complete  contrast  to  that  would  be  found  in  house 
furnishings.  (I  hope  you  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  because  I  come  from  industry  and  from  a  uni¬ 
versity,  and  I  do  not  come  from  department  stores  or 
from  selling  organizations.)  In  the  house  furnishings 
departments  the  employees  are  normally  in  fixed  pos¬ 
itions  and  the  amount  of  their  sale  and  the  type  of 
goods  they  can  sell  is  somewhat  limited  by  the  necessity 
of  a  certain  amount  of  technical  knowledge  in  order  to 
sell.  One  cannot  imagine  an  untrained  person  selling 


electrical  equipment,  and  probably  the  same  person 
would  be  designated  to  sell  that  ecjuipment  from  time 
to  time.  Probably  we  are  taking  one  of  the  really  diffi¬ 
cult  dej)artments  in  a  store  and  subjecting  it  to  study. 

Of  course,  if  a  store  hasn't  any  one  of  the  four  de¬ 
partments,  it  would  not  be  interested  in  participating, 
but  if  it  has  only  one  of  the  departments  it  should  not 
be  left  out  because  it  hasn’t  the  other  three.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  specialty  shop  selling  men’s  outerwear 
should  not  participate.  It  would  be  very  fortunate,  in 
fact,  if  some  of  the  smaller  specialty  establishments 
would  participate  in  the  study. 

When  I  planned  to  discuss  this  question  of  who 
should  participate,  I  was  going  to  say :  "Don’t  come  in 
if  you  haven’t  any  imagination".  Hut  of  course  I  can’t 
say  that  because  you  would  all  be  forced  to  come  in 
then.  So  I  am  going  to  say :  Don’t  come  in  unless  you 
are  thoroughly  interested  in  the  research  project  and 
unless  you  feel  that  some  real  value  will  come  to  the 
whole  problem  of  the  improvement  of  selling  methods 
from  participating  in  the  study.  If  you  are  not  inter¬ 
ested,  don’t  come  in,  because  we  are  really  asking  for 
concrete  and  carefully  prepared  material.  We  are  not 
asking  you  to  report  averages  for  a  department ;  we 
haven’t  any  interest  in  the  average  employee  in  a 
women’s  wear  department  which  a  dozen  sections  sell. 

Four  sales  clerks  may  be  carrying  a  department  of 
fifteen  others,  and  we  want  to  know  what  wages  the 
lowest  ones  are  getting,  the  wages  of  the  middle  group, 
and  the  wages  of  those  w’ho  are  making  the  largest 
sales.  We  are  not  at  all  interested  in  a  lump  figure  that 
will  tell  earnings  for  a  department  for  a  month.  We 
want  the  following  information; 

Earnings  of  individual  employee 

Number  of  transactions  of  individual  employee 

Value  of  transactions 

Kind  of  goods  employee  is  selling 

Method  of  payment 

All  other  factors  explaining  irregularities 

To  secure  a  comparable  finished  figure,  we  are  asking 
for  a  whole  year  of  thoroughly,  carefully  prepared  sta¬ 
tistical  material  so  organized  that  we  can  group  the 
difterent  selling  units,  which  will  vary  widely  in  differ¬ 
ent  stores  and  therefore  Ite  differently  arranged. 

If  you  are  interested,  of  course  you  are  going  to  get  a 
great  deal  more  out  of  the  study  than  will  the  person 
who  does  not  participate.  Obviously,  when  the  material 
comes  in  for  the  first  month  or  two.  there  will  be  an 
analysis  made.  Though  the  study  will  go  on  for  a 
whole  year  in  order  to  get  the  "ups  and  downs”  in  sell¬ 
ing  throughout  the  whole  year,  the  study  will  be  sum¬ 
marized  at  the  end  of  the  first  few  months,  and  when¬ 
ever  any  particularly  unusual  finding  occurs  in  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  department  of  one  store  to  another,  we 
will  go  back  to  the  store  that  shows  the  irregularity  and 
ask  them  for  the  factors  that  might  explain  it. 

Sometimes  it  does  one  good  to  be  asked  questions, 
even  foolish  questions  by  people  who  come  from  uni¬ 
versities.  Sometimes  it  helps  very  much  to  be  asked 
why  you  do  a  thing  a  particular  way. 

I  remember  an  experience  of  my  own.  We  had  an 
industrial  consultant  look  us  over  to  see  about  our 
efficiency  methods  in  the  industrial  research  department. 
I  don’t  remember  that  I  got  a  thing  out  of  his  report; 
I  can’t  remember  now  that  the  report  had  any  value  to 
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us  whatever.  But  the  consultant  went  around  and 
asked  each  one  of  our  employees  why  they  did  this  and 
w’hy  they  did  the  other,  and  I  got  a  great  many  sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  questions  he  asked  the  employees. 

But  one  of  the  questions  he  asked  me  made  me 
completely  reorganize  some  of  our  work.  He  asked  if 
when  the  Director  and  the  Associate  Director  were  out 
of  our  department,  who  would  tell  a  person  who  called 
what  the  goal  of  our  research  was  or  what  our  future 
purpose  was.  I  am  sure  it  had  never  entered  my  head 
to  educate  our  employees  or  to  have  any  one  ready  to 
give  a  picture  of  our  future  goal.  I  realized  that  I  had 
completely  failed  in  training  within  our  own  organ¬ 
ization. 

Some  of  the  participants  are  going  to  get  by-products 
of  just  that  type,  and  of  course  they  will  receive  early 
in  the  study  a  comparative  picture  of  how  they  stand 
with  other  stores. 

To  express  the  matter  more  definitely  I  will  refer 
to  a  chart  which  represents  the  earnings  of  a  single 
occupation,  weavers  in  tapestry  mills — the  earnings  of 
these  weavers  in  25  mills  in  Philadelphia.  These  are 
compared  in  a  way  similar  to  the  way  I  hope  to  com¬ 
pare  the  sales  clerks  in  the  Women’s  Wear  Depart- 
metns  in  a  group  of  stores.  A  horizontal  line  indicates 
the  complete  showing  of  one  firm  which  I  have  desig¬ 
nated  as  No.  13.  Taking  the  line  through  the  middle 
locates  50%  of  the  employees  in  each  of  the  various 
firms.  The  difference  between  the  median  earnings  in 
the  same  occupation  in  the  highest  and  lowest  of  these 
firms  is  a  difference  between  80  cents  an  hour  and  $1.05 
an  hour,  or  $600  a  year,  to  employees  in  the  same  oc¬ 
cupation,  in  the  same  industry,  in  the  same  city  and  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  same  labor  market.  These  men  send 
their  children  to  the  same  school  and  pay  the  same 
rent.  We  were  greatly  sur])rised  that  in  25  jdants  in 
the  same  city  we  found  such  great  differences  in  the 
earnings  of  employees  all  in  the  same  occupation. 

Should  a  store  in  Detroit  he  paying  the  same  amount 
as  a  store  in  Xew  York?  Suppose  that  instead  of  desig¬ 
nating  the  earnings  of  the  employees  I  had  designated 
the  costs  of  selling ;  and  the  ratio  of  wages  to  value  of 
sales.  You  would  become  interested  quickly  if  you 
discovered  that  you  were  as  far  out  of  line  with  regard 
to  the  cost  of  selling  women’s  wear  as  this  particular 
firm  is  out  of  line  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  its 
employees.  It  would  hardly  miss  your  attention  that  a 
definite  explanation  was  necessary. 

I  would  not  be  at  all  interested  in  having  just  the 
average  for  those  employees,  hut  the  fact  that  90  per 
cent,  of  the  employees  in  one  organization  is  so  very 
much  higher  than  in  another,  and  that  you  get  a  whole 
distribution,  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  average 
performance.  In  the  retail  selling  field  with  differen¬ 
ces  in  positions,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  use  whatever 
in  grouping  your  material  unless  you  know  something 
about  the  kinds  of  merchandise  sold. 

Obviously,  too,  the  sections  of  any  single  department 
are  so  very  differently  arranged  that  one  must  know 
something  not  only  about  store  arrangement  but  all 
#ther  factors  that  determine  the  cause  of  irregularities. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  wages  in  the 
industry  referred  to  are  completely  standardized,  that 
each  plant  is  paying  exactly  the  same  amount  per  yard 


for  weaving  as  the  other  plants  are  paying,  and  that 
the  employer  gains  not  at  all  by  the  fact  that  the  em¬ 
ployee  loses.  He  pays  so  much  per  yard,  regardless  of 
whether  the  fabric  is  woven  in  one  plant  on  another. 
The  wage  scale  is  completely  standardized.  The  fabrics 
are  not  quite  completely  standardized,  but  the  irregu¬ 
larities  are  largely  a  matter  of  work  organization. 

I  talked  with  the  men  in  the  lowest  mill.  No.  13,  and 
told  them  about  their  earnings,  and  I  said:  “Will  you 
pick  out  for  me  the  shop  in  this  area  that  is  most  nearly 
like  your  shop  ?’’  They  told  me  that  Mill  19  was  exactly 
like  their  own.  They  were  making  the  same  fabrics,  and 
men  went  from  one  shop  to  the  other.  Mill  19  was  mak¬ 
ing  88  cents  as  against  their  80.  I  asked  the  individual 
men  why  they  couldn’t  make  more.  They  replied :  “Why, 
of  course  we  can’t  make  more ;  our  stock  room  is  in  the 
basement  for  one  type  of  goods,  for  another  type  on  the 
third  floor;  we  must  go  down  to  the  basement  and 
stand  and  wait  until  we  can'  get  our  yarn  to  work  with, 
then  we  must  go  up  to  the  next  stock  room  and  stand 
and  wait  for  cards  and  other  material,  while  the  men 
at  the  other  plant  have  a  stock  room  that  supplies  them 
with  materials  right  on  the  floor,  and  they  can  set  up 
a  job  in  an  hour  and  a  half  against  our  three  hours.’’ 

The  employer  did  not  gain  anything  by  having  his 
loom  waiting  for  three  hours  while  his  men  wandered 
around  the  place  picking  up  materials  that  they  were 
going  to  use  in  their  work. 

This  example,  brings  out  very  concretely  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  differences.  1  bring  it  to  you  to  visualize  more 
clearly  the  need  of  our  doing  intensive,  thorough  study. 

I  have  presented  briefly  for  you  the  reason  for  the 
making  of  the  study,  the  importance  of  participation 
in  it,  and  you  have  another  question,  I  know,  in  the 
back  of  your  minds:  We  are  asking  you  for  very  con¬ 
fidential  material,  and  we  are  in  a  highly  competitive 
business. 

Some  firms  have  carefully  worked  out  the  handling 
of  these  particular  departments,  and  are  very  proud  of 
them.  I  suppose  no  store  has  succeeded  in  doing  the 
very  best  work  in  every  department,  but  most  stores 
will  have  one  particular  department  extremely  well 
worked  out,  and  we  are  asking  for  confidential  material 
as  you  regard  it.  We  have  taken  pains  in  setting  up 
this  study  to  safeguard  that  difficulty  in  every  way 
possible.  We  have  asked  that  the  material  be  collected 
and  transmitted  by  code,  that  the  name  of  the  store  be 
not  revealed  except  to  the  director  of  the  study.  We 
have  asked  that  the  material  come  directly  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  not  through  your  national  offices.  We  have 
also  insisted  that  the  material  go  back  to  the  store  from 
which  it  came  as  soon  as  it  has  been  punched  in  order 
that  we  have  a  complete  record  of  it. 

In  setting  up  this  study  we  have  taken  every  possible 
precaution  to  safeguard  confidential  material.  We  will 
use  the  following  method : 

All  material  will  be  collected  and  transmitted 
by  code. 

Name  of  the  store  will  not  be  revealed  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  director  of  the  study. 

Name  of  the  store  will  not  be  marked  on 
the  figures.  All  material  will  be  sent  directly 
to  the  University  and  not  to  the  office  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  267) 
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The  True  Story  of  Postal  Sub-Stations 

How  Department  Stores  May  Deal  With  the 
Troublesome  Problem  of  Postal  Sub-Stations 
Address  by  Harold  R.  Young,  Washington  Secretary,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  at  the  Concurrent  Convention,  Detroit 


The  N.  R.  D.  G.  a.  first  initiated  the  matter  of  its 
appeal  for  compensation  for  sub-stations  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  November,  1920,  during  the 
Wilson  administration. 

To  fully  understand  the  situation,  there  are  two 
classes  of  post-office  sub-stations.  The  contract  station 
is  one  established  for  the  purpose  of  selling  stamps, 
issuing  money  orders,  and  registering  letters.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  stations  handle  parcel  post.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  so-called  contract  station  and  the 
so-called  classified  station  is  that  the  contract  station 
is  under  contract  with  the  government  and  the  clerks 
are  not  under  the  classified  civil  service. 

One  thousand  dollars  is  the  maximum  which  can  be 
paid  by  the  government  for  a  so-called  contract  station. 
If  more  than  $1,000  is  paid,  the  station  becomes  a 
classified  station,  the  employees  of  which  are  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  owner  of  the  department  stores, 
but  under  the  control  of  the  government,  being  Civil 
Service  employees. 

As  a  result  of  the  information  which  came  to  me  on 
quite  an  extensive  survey  made  of  the  different  de¬ 
partment  stores  having  sub-stations,  I  went  to  the  First 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  Koons  during  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  administration  late  in  1920,  and  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  was  furnished  me  and  which  I  gave 
to  Mr.  Koons,  he  agreed  to  a  reversal  of  the  previous 
policy  of  the  department  of  paying  the  nominal  amount 
of  $1  per  year,  and  agreed  to  allow  stores  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  operation  of  these  sub-stations,  based  upon 
the  amount  of  stamps,  money  orders,  registered  mail, 
and  parcel  post  business  flowing  through  the  partic¬ 
ular  station. 

Hear  in  mind  that  these  negotiations  began  just  be¬ 
fore  March  4,  1921,  when  there  was  a  change  in  the 
administration,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
First  Assistant  Postmaser  General  Koons  had  agreed 
to  the  increase  in  the  compensation  for  department 
store  sub-stations,  and  had  made  this  agreement  with 
me  l)ecause  he  recognized  the  injustice  to  the  owners 
of  the  stores  in  which  these  sub-stations  were  operated, 
the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General  under  Mr. 
Hays,  who  was  Dr.  Work,  required  the  furnishing  of 
data  on  the  cost  of  operating,  amount  of  business  flow¬ 
ing  through  the  stores,  and  it  was  not  until  January, 
1922,  that  Dr.  Work,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  who  was  then  First  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral,  advised  me  that  the  dei>artment  had  decided  to 
make  no  change  in  its  practice  of  paying  these  con¬ 
tract  stations  in  excess  of  $1  per  annum.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  rebuff,  I  went  further  and  received  the 
assurance  of  the  Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Hays,  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  would  ask  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  purpose  of  pa}'ing  these  stores  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  based  upon  the  business  passing 
through  the  stores. 


During  the  interim  Postmaster  General  Hays  re¬ 
signed  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Work  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  refused  any  relief.  When  Dr.  Work  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Postmaster  General  New 
came  into  the  office  I  again  directed  the  attention  of 
the  new  Postmaster  General  to  this  matter  and  at 
his  request,  September,  1923,  submitted  the  same  in¬ 
formation  and  some  later  information  to  that  sub¬ 
mitted  in  my  previous  communication  to  the  previous 
Postmaster  General. 

Plea  for  Appropriation 

Mr.  New  advised  me  in  September,  1923,  that  of 
the  189  stations — and  there  are  189  stations  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  over  the  country — all  but  four  renewed 
their  contracts  for  either  one  or  two  years  and  he  felt 
that  there  was  so  little  dissatisfaction  indicated  by  the 
renewal  of  all  of  them  that  it  would  be  useless  for  me 
to  take  this  up  with  him  until  about  July  1,  1925,  which 
was  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  these  new  contracts. 
Nothwithstanding  this,  I  made  a  strong  plea  with  him 
for  an  appropriation,  and  in  April,  1924,  Charles  F. 
Trotter  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  testifying  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  of  which 
the  late  Congressman  Madden  of  Illinois  was  Chair¬ 
man.  stated  as  follows,  and  I  have  a  synopsis  of  his 
testimony  which  I  will  read  in  order  that  you  may 
have  the  information  before  you; 

“That  contract  stations  are  usually  located  in  drug 
stores  where  they  afford  a  means  for  patrons  to  secure 
stamps,  money  orders,  registered  mail,  and  parcel  post 
packages  without  the  necessity  of  going  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  to  a  classified  station  or  central  post-office:  that 
the  contract  requires  the  store  owner  to  furnish  quar¬ 
ters,  heat,  light,  furniture  and  services:  that  the  com¬ 
pensation  is  from  $1  to  $1,000  per  year.” 

And  note  the  following  carefully,  (Mr.  Trotter  is 
still  testifying)  ; 

Entitled  to  More  Compensation 

“The  $1  a  year  stations  are  usually  located  in  de¬ 
partment  stores,”  that  is  peculiar,  as  you  will  find  out 
later  on,  “of  which  we  have  189,  and  the  average 
compensation  for  all  contract  stations  (that  is  the  con¬ 
tract  stations  in  stores  other  than  department  stores, 
drug  stores  and  others,  which  are  paid  a  much  larger 
amount)  is  $281 :  that  they  are  established  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  patrons  in  the  various  neigh¬ 
borhoods  :  that  the  volume  of  business  in  some  of  the 
contract  stations  runs  as  high  as  one  million  dollars 
a  year” — for  which  some  of  the  stores  are  paid  the 
nominal  sum  of  $1 :  “that  there  is  not  as  much  de¬ 
mand  for  these  stations  now  as  there  was  a  few  years 
ago  because  the  contractors  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
compensation.” 

Mr.  Trotter  stated  that  as  the  volume  of  business 
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became  quite  large,  some  of  the  department  stores  re¬ 
signed  and  there  was  quite  a  demand  from  department 
stores  now  for  more  than  $1  compensation. 

In  that  statement  the  Post  Office  Department  asked 
Congress  for  this  relatively  small  sum,  $95,000,  to 
permit  it  to  pay  to  the  department  stores  a  reasonable 
amount  based  upon  the  business  flowing  through  the 
respective  stations. 

Mr.  Trotter  further  stated  that  these  contract  sta¬ 
tions  paid  the  Government  well.  He  said,  “We  never 
expend  money  that  we  get  so  much  service  for  as  we  do 
in  this  service.” 

Mr.  Madden  stated  that  department  stores  ought 
not  to  get  a  cent.  The  net  result  was  that  there  was  no 
appropriation  made  in  the  Appropriation  Bill  of  1924. 

On  July  10,  1925  I  again  took  up  with  the  present 
Postmaster  General  the  matter  of  additional  compen¬ 
sation  for  department  stores,  and  asked  the  Postmaster 
General  if  I  was  correct  in  my  assumption  that  at  the 
last  appearance  of  Mr.  Trotter  before  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  it  was  the  thought  and  position  of 
the  Department  that  department  stores  were  entitled  to 
increased  compensation.  He  stated  my  assumption  was 
correct,  that  they  were  entitled  to  more  compensation, 
but  in  the  face  of  the  action  and  attitude  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  nothing  could  be  done. 

This  last  interview  was  the  result  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  four  Minneapolis  stores.  As  I  have  gathered 
the  facts  of  the  Minneapolis  situation,  the  entire  post 
office  volume  of  business  in  Minneapolis  was  $7,000,- 
000,  and  the  four  stores  involved  in  the  withdrawal 
under  the  thirty-day  clause  in  the  contract  did  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  $700,000,  or  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  volume 
of  post  office  business  in  Minneapolis.  For  doing  this 
$700,000  business,  they  were  paid  one  dollar  each,  or 
four  dollars.  Because  of  the  arbitrary  attitude  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  rather  than  pay  these 
four  stores  even  the  maximum  allowance  of  $1000 
each,  which  would  have  been  a  total  cost  of  $4000,  the 
Post  Office  Department  rented  quarters,  placed  in 
charge  classified  and  Civil  Service  employees.  The  build¬ 
ing.  in  the  business  district  I  am  informed  cost  the 
Post  Office  Department  $20,000  a  year  to  operate. 
This  was  a  clear  loss  to  the  Government  of  $16,000. 
They  could  have  secured  the  same  services  for  $4000. 
Upon  this  basis  I  approached  General  Lord,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Budget,  outlining  the  situation  to  him 
and  telling  him  the  loss  the  Government  had  incurred 
by  the  arbitrary  attitude  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  I  was  apprehensive  that  because  of  the 
general  dissatisfaction  existing  on  account  of  the  un¬ 
reasonable  position  taken  by  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  other  stores  can¬ 
celling  their  contracts  under  the  thirty-day  clause  or 
failing  to  renew  at  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

Promise  of  Appropriation 

One  of  General  Lord’s  assistants,  Mr.  Fullaway, 
told  me  if  I  brought  to  him  letters  indicating  an  in¬ 
tention  to  withdraw  unless  adequate  compensation  up 
to  the  maximum  of  $10(X)  was  paid,  and  his  investiga¬ 
tion  disclosed  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  lieu  of  the 
stations  withdrawing,  to  establish  others  at  Government 
expense  largely  in  excess  of  the  $1000  per  station 
withdrawing,  that  he  would  take  steps  to  have  an 


appropriation  carried  in  the  next  appropriation  bill  for 
that  purpose,  and  bear  in  mind  it  was  only  $95,000, 
a  relatively  small  amount. 

If  members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  having  contract 
stations  feel  that  the  business  derived  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  stations  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
cost  to  them,  it  is  entirely  within  their  own  province  to 
cancel  the  contracts  or  fail  to  renew,  but  unless  suffi¬ 
cient  sentiment  is  built  up  by  the  various  contract 
stations  with  their  Senators  or  Congressmen,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  cancellation  under  the  thirty-day  clause 
is  the  only  other  course  open  to  secure  compensation, 
and  the  amount  involved  is  relatively  small,  less  than 
$100,CXX).  The  Post  Office  Department  is  inconsist¬ 
ent  in  that  it  pays  to  certain  stores  the  maximum  of 
$1000  and  compels  other  stores,  if  they  want  the  sta¬ 
tion,  to  operate  it  for  one  dollar  a  year. 

Savings  to  Post  Office  Department 

To  show  you  the  savings  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  department  stores 
are  carrying  this  large  burden,  receiving  only  one  dol¬ 
lar  a  year,  I  want  to  give  you  these  figures :  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  Post  Office  disburses  $18,000,000  annually  for 
rented  quarters,  probably  the  largest  tenant  in  the 
country.  The  average  cost  per  square  foot  for  rental 
space  for  Government  activities  other  than  post  offices 
is  $1.23  per  square  foot.  For  the  postal  service  the 
average  cost  is  87 cents  per  square  foot,  the  46  cents 
difference  being  absorbed  by  those  department  stores 
who  are  operating  postal  substations  for  one  dollar 
per  year. 

When  your  competitor  across  the  street  learns  that 
you  have  obtained  a  postal  substation,  he  feels,  whether 
there  is  any  justification  for  his  attitude  or  not.  that 
you  have  an  advantage  over  him  in  drawing  business 
into  your  store  because  you  have  a  postal  substation. 
What  are  the  facts  on  this?  You  are  much  better 
qualified  to  judge  than  I  am.  But  that  is  the  thing 
behind  it,  because  then  you  immediately  go  to  your 
Congressman  or  to  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
importune  them  to  give  you  a  station.  The  post  office 
officials  have  pretty  well  established  in  their  minds 
that  there  is  a  compensating  advantage  flowing  to  de¬ 
partment  stores.  If  that  is  not  true  and  it  costs  you  more 
than  the  advantage  which  accrues  to  you.  the  only  thing 
you  can  do.  if  you  don’t  want  the  station,  is  to  cancel 
your  contract  under  the  thirty-day  clause.  I  am  not 
advising  that.  You  are  the  best  judges  from  the  facts 
as  you  know  them,  but  as  long  as  this  condition  exists 
you  can  do,  if  you  don’t  want  the  store,  is  to  cancel 
amount  of  compensation. 


Practical  Help  in  Training 

^VALUABLE  educational  service  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  short  unit  course  is  now  available  for 
western  members  of  the  Association.  Miss  Celia  R. 
Case  will  devote  all  of  her  time  to  training  and  edu¬ 
cational  work  in  member  stores  which  are  unable  at 
present  to  maintain  their  own  Personnel  Departments. 
Write  the  Association  soon,  as  time  to  be  spent  in  the 
west  is  limited.  Send  for  folders. 
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How  Personnel  Workers  Keep  Up  to  Date 

An  Informative  Outline  of  the  Needs  of  the 
Training  Department  and  How  to  Meet  Them 

Address  by  Mrs.  Lucinda  Prince,  Director,  Prince  School  of  Store  Service  Education  to 
Personnel  Group  Session,  Concurrent  Convention,  Detroit,  1928 


PERSONNEL  workers  are  divided  roughly  into 
two  classes:  Routine  workers  and  Promoters.  To 
be  successful  they  must  be  both.  The  Personnel 
worker  must  keep  apace  with  changing  standards  in  all 
pyramids  of  the  organization.  If  this  is  not  done,  they 
will  hire  and  train  new  employees  for  old  jobs. 

The  training  program  must  reach  all  divisions  of  the 
organization  to  be  effective  and  this  can  only  be  done 
through  knowing  what  each  is  trying  to  do.  News¬ 
papers,  window  display,  direct  mail,  radio,  are  used 
to  bring  customers  to  our  stores  and  attract  them  to 
our  merchandise.  If  it  is  successful  in  doing  so,  our 
publicity  division  is  gratified. 

Suggestions  for  Development 

1.  Plan  a  thing  and  put  into  effect.  Keep  the  wheels 
oiled  so  that  they  run  without  friction. 

2.  Always  have  something  new  on  hand  to  satisfy 
your  creative  impulse  and  to  provide  for  growth 
in  your  department  and  yourself. 

3.  Be  a  promoter  and  an  executive  at  the  same  time. 

Providing  Something  New 

Reading  of  Trade  Magazines;  Current  Periodicals; 
Rei)orts  of  Business  Schools.  For  Style  Show’s;  Style 
Periodicals;  Advertisements — Local  and  Trade  Jour¬ 
nals  :  Women’s  W’ear ;  Dry  Goods  Economist ;  Store 
Operation ;  Retail  Ledger ;  Federal  Reserve  Reports ; 
Harvard  Publications;  Book  reviews  for  new  publica¬ 
tions  :  N.  R.  D.  G.  .A.  publications.  The  Bulletin,  Group 
puldications.  Joint  Committee  publications;  Miss  Gor¬ 
don’s  report — connect  with  manufacturers ;  Films ; 
Evening  Courses ;  .Art  Mu.seums ;  Visiting  Stores ;  Con¬ 
ventions  ;  City,  State  and  National  Committee  of  Retail 
Trade  Board  Courses;  Publications — U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Commerce,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor;  Journal  of  Personnel 
Research ;  Publications  of  Research  Bureau.  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Health  Control;  Mercantile  Life — Emmons; 
Journals — Industrial,  Hygiene;  Journal  of  Public 
Health  (Learn  about  new  ventures  xvhen  new). 

Teachers  are  required  to  take  some  outside 
course  every  year.  Store  executives  could 
make  a  similar  rule  for  themselves — the  habit 
of  studying  both  technical  and  cultural  sub¬ 
jects. 

Sectional  Meetings 

Arranging  Sectional  Meetings  with  other  Personnel 
workers. 

Read  books  on  such  subjects  as — 

Economic  Problems  Psychology 

Sales  Promotion  Sociology 

Advertising  Personnel  Problems 

(Each  Sunday  the  New  York  Times  prints  a  classi¬ 
fied  list  of  new  books  and  every  week  something  stim¬ 
ulating  and  thought  provoking  is  published.) 


Reports 

Submit  a  monthly  or  quarterly  report  to  your  firm, 
giving : 

(1)  A  concise  report  of  the  established  activities 
and  how  they  are  being  carried  on. 

(2)  A  brief  statement  of  any  new  activity  with  a 
note  stating  that  details  may  be  found  on  an 
accompanying  sheet. 

(3)  Submitting  “on  the  accompanying  sheet”  a  full, 
ftiteresting  account  of  the  new  activity — one 
that  will  advertise  it  and  you. 

In  order  to  make  something  “new”  worth  while,  one 
must  have  the  thrill  that  comes  from  it.  If  the  material 
is  presented  in  interesting  form  it  will  eventually  be 
read. 

To  insure  a  wide  publicity  for  new  undertakings  they 
should  be  written  up  for  the  store  paper.  By  an  ex¬ 
change  policy  store  papers  can  be  circulated  and  good 
ideas  passed  on. 

We  May  Always  Learn 

Growth  is  from  within.  Whether  or  not  you  have 
“got  your  growth”  depends  not  upon  your  age  but 
upon  your  flexibility.  As  Professor  James  says,  “No 
person  is  young  if  she  is  set  and  no  one  is  old  if  she 
has  the  power  to  make  new'  habits  and  to  break  unde¬ 
sirable  ones.”  Don’t  let  yourself  become  fixed,  either 
on  a  pinnacle  of  success  or  in  a  slough  of  despond. 

Professor  Thorndike  says  in  “The  Teachable  Age”, 
“In  general,  nobody  under  45  years  of  age  should  re¬ 
strain  himself  from  trying  to  learn  anything  because  of 
a  fear  that  he  is  too  old  to  learn  it.  Nor  should  he  use 
that  fear  as  an  excuse  for  not  learning  which  he  ought 
to  learn.  If  he  fails  in  learning  it,  inability  due  directly 
to  age  w’ill  very  rarely,  if  ever,  be  the  reason.” 

In  addition  to  facts  disclosed  by  experiments.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thorndike  also  recorded  opinions  of  nearly  100 
grown-ups  aged  from  20  to  40  and  over,  on  their  ex- 
jieriences  in  learning  of  many  varieties,  at  various  ages, 
— on  learning  to  dance  or  skate  or  play  the  piano;  to 
like  olives,  spinach  or  raw  oysters ;  to  speak  in  public 
or  play  chess ;  their  changes  in  attitude  toward  unpleas¬ 
ant  things,  such  as  thunderstorms  or  snakes,  and  tow’ard 
political,  religious  and  social  views. 

“In  general,  the  testimony  of  this  group  indicates: 
that  almost  anything  is  learnable  at  any  time  up  to 
50;  that  in  general,  age  seems  to  influence  the  power 
of  intellectual  acquisition  very  much  less  than  it  in¬ 
fluences  motor  skill ;  that  the  difficulty  expected  in 
learning  at  late  age  is  in  part  due  to  a  sensitiveness  to 
ridicule  and  undesired  attention.” 

All  the  suggestions  I  have  so  far  made  are  more  or 
less  definite,  tangible  things  to  do.  I  cannot  close  with¬ 
out  touching  upon  the  thing  we  must  be.  Growth,  as  I 
have  said,  comes  from  within  and  the  spirit  is  as  dew 
(Continued  on  page  267) 
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Helen  G.  Anderson,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Jay  Iglauer,  Halle  Bros. 

George  W  .  Warden,  Abraham  &  Straus 


Bill  Adjustments — The  Controllers’  Use  of  Them 

By  Lawrknce  Gilaryi,  formerly  with  Stern  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

Editors  Note:  The  Katz  annual  prize  of  $100  was  donated  by  Ernest  Katz,  Controller  of  R.  H.  Macy 
vS:  Co.,  Inc.  to  stimulate  interest  in  originality  of  thinking,  analysis  and  research  in  the  field  of  the  retail  con¬ 
troller.  The  purpose  to  develop  facts  by  research,  interpret  them  and  apply  the  results  to  the  problem. 
Chester  C.  Kaskell,  Controller.  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  Dry  Goods  Company  was  the  prize  winner  in  1927.  His 
subject.  Stock- Sales  Ratios,  was  the  result  of  research  which  enabled  him  to  set  up  standards  for  every 
selling  department  in  his  type  of  store.  He  defined  stack-sales  ratio  as  the  figure  obtained  by  dividing  sales 
for  month  into  stock  at  end  of  month.  The  factor  which  he  used  and  the  merchandise  analysis  method  appear 
on  page  296-299  inclusive  in  The  Bulletin,  June.  1927.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  year.  Ernest  Katz  donates  $100  yearly  toward  this  prize.  Full  details  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  Controllers’  Congress.  XRDGA.  225  West  34th  treet.  New  York. 


IT  IS  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  discuss  the  problem. 
“How  can  the  controller  best  make  ii.se  of  the  hill 
complaints  to  measure  and  improve  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  the  customer  in  billing?”.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
some  stores  to  regard  bill  complaints  and  their  adjust¬ 
ments  as  a  necessary  evil,  because  like  the  poor  thev 
will  always  be  with  us,  and  the  only  problem  considered 
is  Ii07k‘  to  adjust  them.  But  every  comj)laint  can  be  and 
should  be  used  to  imi)rove  the  store’s  service. 

The  only  justifiable  complaint  is  caused  by  the  whim 
of  the  customer.  If  she  buys  a  blue  dress  and  then 
decides  to  exchange  it  for  a  green,  that  is  no  criticism 
of  the  organization.  Every  other  complaint  is.  It  is  the 
job  of  the  controller  to  tabulate  the  complaints,  analyze 
them,  discover  their  causes,  so  that  the  sources  of  trouble 
may  be  removed  and  hence  turn  them  from  liabilities  to 
assets. 


In  the  “Cloister  and  the  Hearth”,  Charles  Reade  gives 
an  excellent  picture  of  storekeeping  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
His  hero.  Gerard,  the  father  of  the  great  medieval 
scholar,  Erasmus,  stops  in  his  travels  through  Germany 
to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes.  He  and  his  friend.  Denys,  ap¬ 
proached  the  shop  only  to  find  the  fat  shopkeeper 
sitting  on  the  door  step  taking  a  nap  and  completely 
blocking  up  the  narrow  doorway;  “the  very  light  could 
hardly  struggle  past  his  ‘too,  too  solid  flesh’,  much  less 
a  carnal  customer.  This  medieval  Teuton  kept  a  shop  as 
a  dog  keeps  a  kennel,  and  sat  at  the  exclusion  of  custom, 
snoring  like  a  pig”. 

Thev  called  to  the  apprentice.  “We  want  to  get  into 
your  shop”. 

“What  for  in  Heaven’s  name?”  “For  shoes,  lazy¬ 
bones  !”  The  ire  of  the  apprentice  began  to  rise  at  such 
an  explanation.  “Could  ye  find  no  hour  of  all  the  twelve 
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to  come  pestering  us  for  shoes,  but  the  one  little  hour 
my  master  takes  his  nap,  and  I  sit  down  to  my  dinner, 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  full  long  ago?” 

(jerard  and  Denys  departed  in  disgust. 

To  the  modern  reader,  accustomed  to  the  service  of 
twentieth  century  retail  stores,  this  story  of  medieval 
shopkeeping  is  almost  unlxjlievahle.  To  the  department 
store  man  it  presents  the  question,  “Have  we  eradicated 
all  such  medieval  practices  from  our  store?”  Certainly 
in  the  treatment  we  accord  the  prospective  customer, 
our  methods  are  diametrically  opjxjsed  to  those  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  But.  if  selling  service  has  been  perfected, 
after  the  customer  has  made  her  purchase,  are  we  still 
as  careful  and  willing  to  serve  her?  (I  shall  use  the 
pnmoun  "her”  throughout  this  essay,  since  while  it  is 
the  man  who  "pays  and  pays”,  it  is  the  woman  who 
“buys  and  buys”.)  Are  we  ready  to  promptly  adjust 
any  complaints  which  the  customer  may  make  concern¬ 
ing  her  bill  ?  We  realize  that  in  merchandising  we  must 
get  the  customer’s  good  will,  we  must  wait  on  her  court¬ 
eously  and  sell  her  merchandise  of  high  quality,  but 
do  we  fully  realize  that  we  must  carry  this  policy  of 
service  into  the  billing  system? 

By  a  careful  study  of  complaints  the  controller  can 
make  this  branch  of  the  store’s  service  equally  valuable 
in  obtaining  good-will.  I  do  not  mean  that  through  the 
study  of  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  controller,  bill 
complaints  can  be  completely  eradicated.  No  matter 
how  much  work  the  controller  may  do  in  his  attempts 
to  discover  sources  of  trouble  and  remove  them,  he  can 
never  hope  to  completely  get  rid  of  complaints.  In  the 
first  place,  complaints  caused  by  customers’  errors  or 
carelessness  are  frequent  and  irremedial.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Levy  will  send  in  a  check  and  not  explain  that  it  is  to 
pay  the  charge  account  of  Mr.  Samuel  Levy,  who  has  an 
account  of  his  own,  and  the  cash  will  be  posted  incor¬ 
rectly.  Mrs.  Zachary  will  complain  that  she  did  not 
receive  credit  on  her  bill  for  the  pair  of  gloves  returned 
on  the  last  day  of  the  previous  month,  and  Mrs.  Win- 
throp  will  complain  that  she  has  not  received  a  bill  for 
three  months,  forgetting  that  she  did  not  notify  the 
store  of  her  change  of  address. 

Complaints  caused  in  this  fashion  by  customers’ 
errors  will  always  be  made.  Something  can  be  done  to 
alleviate  this  condition  by  customer  education.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  she  may  be  told  that  only  goods  returned  before 
the  last  day  of  the  month  will  be  credited  on  the  bill. 
We  can  make  the  suggestions  to  her ;  but  while  we  can 
suggest  to  the  customer,  so  many  have  accounts  in  sev¬ 
eral  stores  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  them  to 
strictly  conform  t(j  varying  rules  and  the  less  we  reipiire 
the  customer  to  be  a  part  of  a  system  the  better  will  be 
our  operation. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  since  employees  are 
human,  the  best  system  of  checking  or  training  will  not 
eliminate  all  the  mistakes  of  your  employees.  Occas¬ 
ionally,  a  salesgirl  will  add  $3.40  and  $4.15  and  get 
$8.55,  and  it  will  escape  the  auditor.  Let  us  frankly  ad¬ 
mit  at  the  outset  that  no  matter  how  carefully  the 
controller  may  analyze  complaints,  trace  them  to  their 
sources,  and  so  help  get  rid  of  them,  customer-caused 
errors  and  employees’  errors  will  result  in  complaints. 
Comprehensive  analysis  will,  however,  keep  them  down 
to  the  irreducible  minimum. 


Since  bill  complaints  will  always  occur  and  adjust¬ 
ments  will  always  be  necessary,  the  controller,  instead  of 
growling  at  them,  should  see  in  them  an  opportunity  to 
secure  the  goo<l-will  of  the  customer  and  to  show  her 
that  the  store  is  ready  to  serve  her  net  only  when  it 
sees  a  chance  to  sell  to  her,  but  also  when  the  trans¬ 
action  will  yield  no  profits  directly  to  the  store. 

One  executive  in  a  large  department  store  has  an 
aphorism,  "A  well-adjusted  customer  is  your  best  cus¬ 
tomer”.  When  Mrs.  Taylor  gives  up  a  bridge  party 
and  takes  the  crowded  trolley  down  to  the  shopping 
district  to  find  out  why  she  has  been  charged  for  those 
shirts  she  bought  for  Jimmy  in  February,  when  she 
never  received  them,  she  does  not  come  into  the  store 
in  her  most  cheerful  mood.  She  is  potentially,  and  often 
actually,  a  charge  of  T.X.T.,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
adjustment  bureau  in  handling  her  will  determine 
whether  Mrs.  Taylor  will  sever  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  store  and  advise  her  friends  to  do  the  same, 
or  whether  she  will  go  out  pleased,  a  little  ashamed  of 
her  hasty  condemnation,  and  anxious  to  make  amends  by 
giving  all  her  patronage  and  that  of  her  friends  to  that 
store.  The  adjuster  should  take  the  customer’s  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  concerning  the  transaction  as  the  gospel 
truth,  and  should  tell  her  so.  He  should  not  say  to  Mrs. 
Taylor,  as  I  have  heard  many  so-called  adjusters  say, 
"Well,  Mrs.  Taylor,  we  will  look  up  our  delivery  sheets, 
and  see  if  the  shirts  went  out,  and  if  they  did  not,  we 
will  give  you  credit  for  them.”  The  adjuster  may  not 
mean  to  say  to  Mrs.  Taylor  that  he  thinks  she  is  lying, 
but  in  her  excited  condition,  that  is  what  she  is  liable  to 
think,  and  as  she  leaves,  she  is  wrathfully  making  a 
vow  never  to  buy  another  thing  in  that  store. 

The  adjuster,  if  he  has  been  trained  projjerly  and  un¬ 
derstands  the  controller’s  attitude  toward  bill  com¬ 
plaints,  will  say  to  Mrs.  Taylor,  "We  are  sorry  if  a 
mistake  has  been  made.  When  paying  your  bill,  please 
deduct  the  value  of  the  shirts  and  we  will  trace  the 
transaction”.  Then  she  will  leave  the  store  feeling  that 
she  has  been  treated  most  courteously  and  fairly,  her 
wrath  will  be  melted,  and  she  will  tell  the  story  at  her 
next  bridge  party  and  become  an  asset  to  the  firm. 
After  she  has  gone,  the  adjuster  has  plenty  of  time  to 
investigate  the  transaction  and  her  account,  and  to  find 
out  if  she  is  entitled  to  the  credit.  Ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  times,  the  deduction  will  stand.  It  is  not  fair 
to  delay  an  adjustment  pending  an  investigation.  The 
point  is  that  the  customer  did  not  receive  what  she 
bought.  We  must  assume  that  our  credit  man  has  not 
opened  charge  accounts  with  a  lot  of  crooks. 

I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  hotel  men  who  say, 
"The  customer  is  always  right”,  but  it  is  good  policy  to 
assume  that  the  customer  is  right,  until  your  records 
prove  she  is  not,  when  she  can  be  gently  but  firmly 
advised  that  the  store  cannot  make  the  adjustment  she 
demands.  The  point  is  that  no  harm  can  be  done  by 
assuming  the  customer  is  right  and  promising  her  the 
adjustment,  since  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found  she  is 
entitled  to  it,  and  if  after  investigation  it  is  found  she 
is  not,  you  can  always  break  the  news  to  her  gently. 

After  the  tracer  has  done  his  work  of  adjustment, 
he  should  make  his  report  on  the  error  slip  accom¬ 
panying  the  complaint. 

The  slips  are  collected,  classified  as  per  the  synopsis 
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sheet,  (See  Exhibit  A),  and  daily  and  monthly  totals 
are  made.  What  the  controller  is  more  immediately  in¬ 
terested  in  is  checking  up  on  the  departments  under  his 
supervision,  the  accounts  receivable  department,  the 
audit  department,  and  the  credit  department.  But  since 
it  is  his  duty  to  prepare  all  statistics  which  will  be  of 
aid  in  managing  the  store,  and  since  the  thoroughness 
and  accuracy  of  the  billing  system  depend  so  largely 
upon  the  proper  training  of  the  salesforce,  the  packing 
and  wrapping  departments,  and  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment,  he  is  also  concerned  with  making  a  statistical 
report  which  will  reveal  to  the  store  manager  exactly 
what  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  failure  to  render 
the  best  possible  service  to  the  customer. 

The  statistical  analysis  will  show  the  relation  between 
the  number  of  sales  of  various  kinds  and  the  complaints. 
The  percentage  relationship  between  the  number  of 
charge  sales  and  the  charge  complaints ;  the  number  of 

C.  O.  D.  sales  and  the  C.  O.  D.  complaints ;  the  number 
of  paid  transactions  and  the  paid  complaints;  and  the 


number  of  mail  order  sales  and  the  mail  order  com¬ 
plaints  will  reveal  in  which  of  these  divisions  there  >s 
laxity,  which  needs  correction.  The  further  analysis, 
based  on  the  tracer’s  report  of  just  what  type  of  error 
was  made  and  who  made  it,  will  indicate  the  particular 
persons  who  need  training.  For  example,  if  the  sta¬ 
tistical  analysis  reveals  that  the  number  of  complaints 
marked  A-1  (Accounts  Receivable — Charge  posted  to 
urong  account )  are  numerous,  the  controller  will  ad¬ 
vise  the  head  of  the  accounts  receivable  department, 
and  she  will  endeavor  to  train  the  billers  to  avoid  such 
errors. 

Not  only  can  the  employees  be  thus  trained  and  their 
mistakes  eliminated,  but  weaknesses  in  the  system  itself 
may  be  revealed.  For  example,  if  it  is  found  that  there 
are  a  number  of  accounts  like  that  of  Mrs.  J.  Wm. 
Dudley  of  X  Street,  and  Mrs.  J.  Wm.  Dudley,  Jr.,  of 
X  Street,  which  are  continually  being  confused,  it  may 
be  found  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  biller  if  red 
(Continued  on  page  284) 


EXHIBIT  A 
Complaint  Analysis 

A.  Accounts  Receivable  Department 

1.  Posted  to  wrong  account. 

2.  Posting  not  made. 

3.  Posted  wrong  amount. 

4.  Credit  or  charge  billed  twice. 

5.  Items  billed  wrong,  wrong  items. 

6.  Items  or  previous  date  not  properly  marked. 

7.  Failure  to  change  address. 

8.  Bills  incomplete. 

B.  Audit  Department 

9.  Mathematical  error  on  sales  check — not  corrected. 

10.  Duplicate  charge  checks  issued  in  error. 

11.  Missing  checks — duplicate  not  issued. 

C.  Credit  and  Authorization  Errors 

12.  Bills  with  wrong  name  or  initials,  error  of  credit 
office. 

13.  Failure  to  change  address,  error  of  credit  depart¬ 
ment. 

14.  Address  changed  on  wrong  account,  error  of  credit 
department. 

15.  Stop  order  issued  too  late — goods  already  sent  out. 

16.  Duns  sent  in  error — account  paid. 

17.  Duns  sent  when  account  in  process  of  adjustment. 

18.  Duns  sent  for  wrong  amounts. 

19.  Accounts  used  by  imposters. 

D.  Cashiers 

20.  Credit  given  for  wrong  amount. 

21.  Credit  not  given  for  payment. 

22.  Wrong  initials,  name  or  address  on  cash  vouchers. 

23.  Checks  not  applied,  held  by  cashiers. 

E.  Adjusting  Department 

24.  Correspondence,  not  properly  answered. 

25.  Credits  issued — wrong  name,  address,  amounts  or 
items. 

26.  Adjustment  not  satisfactory — second  complaint. 


F.  Credit  Risks 

27.  Credits  lost,  missing  on  audits’  control. 

28.  Merchandise  returned  to  credit  desk  and  no  credit 
issued. 

29.  Credit  issued,  wrong  name  or  address. 

G.  Delivery  Department 

30.  Merchandise  delayed  or  lost  in  delivery. 

31.  Wrong  goods  delivered,  error  of  delivery. 

32.  Called  marked  “No  goods”  error  of  driver. 

33.  Short  call,  customer  claims  additional  credit. 

34.  Merchandise  lost  in  delivery  department. 

35.  Merchandise  returned  on  call,  not  credited. 

36.  Wrong  amount  collected  on  C.  O.  D. 

37.  Complaint  against  drivers. 

38.  Error  in  sheet  writing. 

H.  Packing  and  Wrapping  Departments 

39.  Merchandise  delivered  in  bad  condition. 

40.  Wrong  goods  delivered,  error  of  packer. 

41.  Merchandise  claimed  short,  error  of  packer. 

42.  Delayed  delivery,  error  of  packer. 


I.  Section  Managers’  Errors  and  Return  Goods 
Department  Errors 

43.  Failure  to  scrutinize  and  stop  fraud  purchases. 

44.  Credit  issued,  wrong  name  or  address. 

45.  Wrong  merchandise  credited. 

46.  Merchandise  returned  on  call  not  credited. 

J.  Selling  Department  Errors 

47.  Merchandise  charged  or  credited  incorrectly. 

48.  Merchandise  returned  to  department,  not  credited. 

49.  Merchandise  sent,  not  as  ordered. 

50  Illegible  writing. 

K.  No  Error 

51.  Miscellaneous,  no  error. 
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Stores  Vitally  Affected  by  Traffic  Conditions 

Building  Store  Attendance  and  Protecting  Interests  Re(|nires 
That  Every  Meinl)er  Take  An  Active  Part  to  End  Congestion 

By  A.  B.  Barber.  Manager,  Transp(»rtation  ainl  Coininunieatioii  Department, 

('haniber  of  (^oiniiieree  (*f  the  United  States 

(.1;/  .hldrrss  at  flic  Torniito  Convention  of  The  Retail  Delivery  Association ) 


The  traffic  problem  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
complex  of  the  present  era.  The  solution  of  our 
])resent-day  congestion  is  of  vital  interest  to  every 
retailer.  This  congestion  affects  retailers  not  only  in  the 
delivery  of  merchandise,  hut,  of  far  greater  importance, 
in  making  their  stores  less  accessible  and  decreasing 
the  attendance  of  their  customers.  The  overcoming  of 
this  problem  may  he  a  matter  of  store  existence. 

If  the  Retail  Delivery  Association  finds  the  best 
method  of  delivery,  it  is  solving  jiart  of  the  problem. 
Our  organizations,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  National  Conference  on  Street  and  High¬ 
way  Safety  are  working  with  its  broadest  aspects  in 
mind,  hut  we  must  have  the  cooperation  of  all  those 
whose  interests  are  most  affected. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  200,000  persons  have  met 
death  on  our  streets  and  highways.  Since  1920  the  acci¬ 
dent  rate  has  gone  up  practically  ten  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  present  annual  death  toll  is  25,000.  These 
facts  alone  carry  a  sufficient  appeal  to  challenge  the 
attention  and  effort  of  every  individual.  But  beyond 
this  we  find  a  long  list  of  human  and  material  wastes, 
realignments  of  business  conditions,  and  necessities  for 
radical  readjustments  which  demand  unceasing  atten¬ 
tion. 

There  are  times  when  a  Napoleon,  or  a  Kaiser,  or  a 
Mussolini  seems  needed  to  deal  with  various  disordered 
parts  of  our  business  and  social  life,  but  we,  in  America, 
have  confidence  that  in  the  long  run  we  shall  make 
steadier  and  more  certain  progress  by  the  methods  of 
organized  cooperation  in  dealing  with  such  problems. 
The  key  to  this  progress  lies  in  our  system  which  en¬ 
courages  individual  initiative  and  at  the  same  time  recog¬ 
nizes  that  mutual  benefit  is  to  be  secured  through  co¬ 
operation  and  exchange  of  information.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  the  great  trade  association  movement  to 
which  is  due  much  of  the  advancement  of  recent  years 
in  this  country,  and  in  which  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  its  Groups  have  taken  such  an 
active  part. 

The  problem  of  motor  traffic  in  our  cities  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  now  calling  for  attention.  It  is  new 
and  complex.  It  involves  action  on  the  part  of  state  and 
local  authorities.  It  recjuires  cooperation  of  many  busi¬ 
ness  groups.  It  necessitates  reaching  down  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  citizen  and  getting  him  to  modify  some  of  his 
natural  tendencies  and  habits. 

The  importance  of  the  traffic  problem  has  led  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  Transportation  and  Communi¬ 
cation  Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  our  Board  of  Directors  to  place 
this  among  the  major  activities  of  our  department.  It 
has  led  the  National  Chamber  to  give  the  most  whole¬ 


hearted  supi)ort  to  the  widespread  movement  carried 
on  under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  Hoover  in  the 
National  Conference  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety. 

National  Conference  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety 

The  Conference  was  organized  in  1924.  Some  ten 
national  organizations  participated  in  the  organization  of 
the  Conference,  but  additional  groups  were  invited  to 
take  part  until  there  were  in  all  about  thirty-five  groups, 
including  the  various  automobile  organizations,  steam 
and  electric  railways,  taxicab  operators,  the  insurance 
companies,  the  National  Safety  Council,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Chief  of  Police,  the  Building  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  and  virtually  every  other  group 
affected  by  the  problem. 

Of  the  lines  of  business  directly  affected  by  the  new 
conditions  resulting  from  motor  traffic  and  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  our  business  districts,  no  one,  I  suspect,  is 
more  affected  than  that  of  the  retailer;  no  one  should 
be  more  interested  in  knowing  what  the  forces  are  that 
are  at  work,  what  they  are  likely  to  lead  to,  and  what 
should  be  done  to  guide  them. 

I  assume  that  the  members  of  the  Retail  Delivery  As¬ 
sociation  are  not  only  keenly  conscious  of  their  human¬ 
itarian  responsibilities  but  that  their  business  interests 
require  them  to  observe  and  participate  in  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  to  straighten  out  our  tangled  city 
traffic.  Here  the  community  interests  are  parallel  with 
the  business  interests  of  the  retailer,  for  the  retailer’s 
welfare  is  inseparably  linked  with  that  of  his  com¬ 
munity. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  as  director  of  tbe  National 
Conference  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety  during  the 
past  four  years,  to  be  in  close  contact  with  a  large  and 
representative  group  of  men  from  every  walk  of  life 
interested  in  the  traffic  problem  and  to  get  their  ideas  as 
to  the  measures  which  need  to  be  taken.  If  I  can  out¬ 
line  to  you  something  of  what  those  measures  are,  I 
believe  this  will  make  clear  many  ways  in  which  the 
members  of  this  Association  can  play  a  most  important 
role  in  furthering  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  task  which  we  have  before  us  is  almost  as  diffi¬ 
cult  as  that  which  our  country  faced  in  1917  and  1918 
when,  with  the  barest  skeleton  of  trained  men,  we  had 
to  undertake  the  organization  of  a  great  army.  We  all 
probably  realize  that  the  greatest  lack  at  that  time  was 
competent  men  with  an  understanding  of  what  was 
needed  to  be  done,  whether  in  the  staff  work  of  pur¬ 
chasing  and  supply  of  the  army,  in  the  organization  and 
training  of  the  larger  commands,  or  in  handling  the  bat¬ 
talions,  companies  and  other  fighting  units.  Men  had 
to  learn  over  night  entirely  new  lines  of  work,  and  to 
ap])ly  this  as  well  as  they  could  in  crKiperation  with  their 
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fellows  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  common  purposes. 

It  is  largely  so  today  in  regard  to  our  city  traffic. 
The  great  need  is  to  have  competent  men  specialized  in 
working  on  different  asjiects  of  the  problem  in  each 
community,  in  each  state  and  in  each  si)ecial  field  of 
stiuly.  W’e  have  need  for  continuing  traffic  surveys, 
analysis  of  traffic  movement  and  methods  of  control, 
development  of  ways  and  means  for  coping  with  the 
problem  of  automobile  i)arking  and  storage.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  .sound  programs  for  handling  of  traffic,  for 
rebuilding  our  streets  anil  controlling  the  future  growth 
of  our  cities  be  worked  out  in  a  systematic  manner  and 
with  the  interest  and  support  of  those  concerned. 

The  National  Conferetice  on  Street  and  Highway 
Safety,  through  its  committee  work  and  its  Conference 
of  re]>resentative  leaders  from  all  over  the  country,  has 
endeavored  to  lay  down  the  main  outlines  of  a  traffic 
program  which  is  now  in  many  respects  being  put  into 
effect.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  some  of  the 
principal  features  of  that  program. 

Uniform  Vehicle  Code 

The  first  and  most  obnoxious  need  is  for  proper  state 
traffic  laws  and  effective  state  motor  vehicle  depart¬ 
ments.  To  further  this  the  National  Conference,  after 
extended  study  of  all  existing  laws  by  a  well  qualified 
committee,  completed  in  1926  the  model  state  motor 
laws  known  as  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code.  In  the  same 
year  this  was  endorsed  by  the  .American  Bar  .Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws.  Besides  providing  for  uniform 
rules  of  the  road  and  other  standard  regulations  for 
vehicle  operation,  this  Code  sets  up  in  each  state  where 
it  is  adopted  a  suitable  motor  vehicle  administration  with 
adequate  powers  not  only  for  the  licensing  of  motor 
vehicles  but  also  for  license  control  of  drivers,  anti¬ 
theft  provisions  and  supervision  of  the  automobile  laws. 
At  the  1927  sessions  of  the  legislatures  some  ten  states 
ado|)ted  all  or  substantial  parts  of  the  L'niform  Code 
and,  taking  into  account  the  northeastern  states  which 
already  had  laws  closely  paralleling  the  Code,  it  can  be 
said  that  now  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of  the 
country  have  traffic  laws  showing  a  material  degree  of 
uniformity. 

Now,  to  show  what  can  be  accomplished  through 
good  motor  vehicle  administration,  let  us  just  consider 
three  groups  of  states.  One  is  the  New  England  and 
North  .Atlantic  group,  from  Maine  to  Maryland  inclu¬ 
sive,  which  have  in  general  good  laws  and  good  admin¬ 
istrations.  The  second  group  embraces  the  middlewest- 
em  states  for  which  statistics  are  available,  including 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Alichigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  third  group 
includes  the  southern  states  for  which  statistics  are 
available:  namely.  X'irginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  The 
states  in  the  second  and  third  groups  had  until  the  last 
year  or  two,  and  most  of  them  still  have,  very  inade¬ 
quate  motor  vehicle  laws  and  incomplete  administrative 
organizations. 

For  these  three  groups  the  percentages  of  increases  in 
automobile  fatalities  between  1920  and  1926  and,  for 
comparison,  the  percentages  of  increase  in  automobile 
registrations,  are  as  follows: 


North  Atlantic  States 

Increase  in  fatalities  64% 

Increase  in  automobile  registration  158% 

Middle  Western  States 

Increase  in  fatalities  100% 

Increase  in  automobile  registration  126% 

Southern  States 

Increase  in  fatalities  230% 

Increase  in  automobile  registration  194% 


These  figures  show  quite  conclusively  that  the  states 
going  into  this  problem  in  a  thorough  manner  are  the 
ones  that  are  getting  results. 

Model  Municipal  Traffic  Ordinance 

.Although  proper  state  laws  and  good  state  adminis¬ 
tration  are  fundamental,  a  second  and  almost  equally 
great  need  is  a  projter  set  of  municipal  regulations  and 
a  competent  city  traffic  administration.  In  fact  some 
cities,  for  example  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  through 
extraordinary  efforts,  have  shown  good  records  in  spite 
of  inadequacy  of  their  state  law  and  deplorable  accident 
records  on  the  rtiral  highways  of  the  state.  But  these 
good  records  are  exceptional  and  in  general,  ainditions 
in  the  cities  are  largely  similar  to  those  in  the  states  in 
which  they  lie.  The  problem  of  many  cities  will  be 
greatly  lessened  by  the  adoption  of  adequate  and  uni¬ 
form  traffic  legislation  by  their  states  and  this  will  facil¬ 
itate  ajjplication  of  the  forthcoming  model  municipal 
traffic  ordinance  which  is  based  on  the  Uniform  AThicle 
C(Mle  and  designed  to  meet  the  needs  f>f  our  cities  and 
towns. 

This  model  ordinance  has  been  drafted  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  about  one  hundred  men  appointed  by  Secretary* 
Hofiver  last  summer  in  response  to  a  widespread  de¬ 
mand.  The  model  ordinance  provisions  are  based  on  a 
thorough  study  of  the  traffic  ordinances  now  in  effect 
in  about  one  hundred  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
country,  and  will  offer  what  is  regarded  as  the  best 
and  most  successful  practice,  but  with  sufficient  flexi¬ 
bility  to  allow  adaptations  to  particular  conditions  in 
the  various  communities. 

.A  good  deal  of  study  has  been  going  on  in  a  number 
of  cities  to  work  out  the  l)est  traffic  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  and  the  best  organization  of  the  traffic  administra¬ 
tion.  Notable  investigations  have  been  made  in  Los 
.Angeles,  Chicago,  Boston.  San  Francisco,  Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo,  and  other  cities.  The  Traffic  Ordinance  Com¬ 
mittee  includes  traffic  engineers,  legal  experts  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  have  participated  in  the  studies  in  these 
cities  and  their  experience  has  been  draw  upon  in  work¬ 
ing  out  the  proposed  ordinance.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
residts  will  be  useful  to  many  cities  now'  struggling 
w'ith  their  traffic  problems.  If  I  w’ere  to  single  out  one 
particular  suggestion  to  make  to  the  members  of  this 
.Association  it  would  be  that  they  should  take  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  this  character  which  must  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  their  cities. 

A  tentative  draft  of  the  model  ordinance  has  been 
completed  and  is  being  sent  out  for  criticism  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  After  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  have 
been  received  the  Committee  will  be  brought  together 
again  to  prepare  the  final  draft  of  the  ordinance. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  other  important 
phases  of  this  traffic  problem.  One  of  these  is  enforce- 
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tnent.  If  we  are  to  have  that  obedience  of  the  traffic 
rules  which  is  essential  to  betterment  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  there  must  l>e  genuine  support  for  the  efforts 
of  the  police.  Another  imix)rtant  branch  is  that  of 
education  in  traffic  matters — education  of  school  chil¬ 
dren.  truck  drivers,  taxicab  drivers  and,  in  fact,  the  en¬ 
tire  pedestrian  and  motoring  public. 

These  and  other  phases  of  the  problem  have  been 
studied  by  Committees  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Street  and  Highway  Safety.  Reports  made  in  1924  and 
1926,  as  for  example  that  on  enforcement,  are  just  as 
up-to-date  today.  If  any  of  you  are  interested  in  them 
thev  will  be  sent  you  on  request,  if  your  inquiry  is 
addressed  to  the  National  Conference  on  Street  and 
Highway  Safety,  Department  of  Commerce,  or  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  All  of  the 
participating  organizations  of  the  C'onference  have  sup¬ 
plies  of  these  documents  and  are  working  through  their 
members  to  further  the  Conference  program  of  traffic 
improvement. 

Retailer's  Opportunities 

In  a  number  of  cities  retailers  have  taken  the  leading 
])art  in  this  traffic  work,  called  for  by  their  interests  and 
their  ]X)sition  in  the  community.  I  wish  to  refer  partic¬ 
ularly  to  what  was  done  in  Chicago  by  the  .\ssociation 
of  Commerce.  Until  the  Association  took  up  the  work 
the  city  had  no  competent  set-up  for  studying  traffic. 
The  Association  organized  a  Street  Traffic  Committee. 
The  Chairman  of  that  Committee  was  Mr.  Elmer 
Stevens,  who,  as  you  know,  is  a  leading  retail  merchant, 
and  in  its  membership  were  included  representatives  of 
all  of  the  interests  concerned — street  railways,  taxicabs, 
tnick  men,  building  owners,  merchants  and  others. 

The  Committee  worked  in  very  close  cooperation  with 
the  Police  Department.  Before  any  new  measure  for 
traffic  regulation  was  put  through  it  was  submitted 
lx)th  to  this  Committee  and  to  the  Police  Department. 
The  Committee  itself  on  its  own  initiative  proposed  a 
number  of  measures.  Its  work  in  helping  bring  about 
the  flexible  progressive  system  of  traffic  lights,  recog¬ 
nized  to  be  as  effective  as  anything  in  the  United  States, 
was  of  itself  a  significant  accomplishment. 

The  outstanding  work  of  the  Committee,  however, 
was  the  comprehensive  survey  of  traffic  conditions  com¬ 
pleted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Miller  McClintock  of 
Harvard  University  in  1926,  and  the  drafting  of  an 
ordinance  which  was  adopted  by  the  City  Council  and 
is  now  in  effect  in  Chicago. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  a  group  of  men 
in  the  different  lines  of  industry  effectively  work  to¬ 
gether  and  study  different  aspects  of  this  great  problem. 
The  Committee  serves  as  a  clearing  house.  The  street 
railways  would  like  to  take  all  the  automobiles  off  the 
car-line  streets.  The  independent  bus  people  would  like 
to  do  away  with  the  street  cars.  The  retailers  would 
like  to  have  people  who  drive  to  their  offices  prohibited 
from  parking  in  the  streets  but  would  like  to  have  their 
customers  allowed  to  park.  By  getting  together,  these 
groups  usually  arrive  at  a  plan  reasonably  satisfactory 
to  all. 

I  venture  to  repeat  that  if  I  had  one  suggestion  to 
offer,  it  would  he  that  in  cities  where  no  thorough  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  traffic  problem  are  being  made  by  citizen 


groups,  your  Association  or  the  firms  represented  in 
it  in  these  cities  should,  through  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce.  board  of  trade  or  other  local  body,  organize  a 
Committee  for  such  study.  After  making  such  a  study 
the  Committee  should  bring  the  results  to  the  attention 
of  the  proper  authorities,  and  if  there  is  no  proper 
official  set-up  in  the  city  for  working  out  the  traffic 
l)lan,  one  of  the  things  the  Committee  will  have  to  do 
is  propose  a  plan  for  such  a  set-up.  The  Committee 
<jf  the  Chicago  Ass(X'iation  of  Commerce  did  this  in 
proposing  the  creation  of  the  City  Traffic  Commission. 
This  was  in  exact  accord  with  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Metropolitan  Traffic  Facilities  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety,  which  rec¬ 
ommended  organization  of  two  groups — a  citizens  com¬ 
mittee  as  an  unofficial  advisory  body  and  an  official 
traffic  commission  of  city  officials. 

The  Committe  which  prepared  the  draft  of  the  model 
munici|jal  traffic  ordinance  which  I  have  mentioned 
also  recognized  this  need  for  an  adeejuate  set-up  to  work 
out  the  traffic  problem,  and  has  i)roposed  in  addition 
to  the  main  ordinance  a  supplementary  ordinance  creat¬ 
ing  a  traffic  commission  to  include  the  mayor,  chief 
of  i)olice,  city  engineer,  traffic  engineer,  street  com¬ 
missioner,  re])resentatives  of  the  i)ark  and  city  planning 
commissions,  the  corixiration  counsel  and  a  member  of 
the  city  council.  .\11  of  these  officials  are  concerned 
with  the  traffic  ijroblem  and  should  participate  in  pre- 
])aring  any  proposals  for  its  solution.  Unless  each  is 
given  a  voice  in  the  matter,  measures  ideal  from  the 
lK)int  of  view  of  some  but  highly  objectionable  from 
certain  other  aspects  may  be  put  into  effect. 

.-\nother  needed  organization  which  few  cities  have 
today  is  a  traffic  engineer’s  office.  There  ought  to  be  a 
continuing  survey  of  traffic  conditions,  and  this  can  be 
done  effectively  only  by  competent  men  in  the  new  pro¬ 
fession  of  traffic  engineering.  One  of  the  supplementary 
ordinances  accompanying  the  model  municipal  traffic 
ordinance  creates  such  a  division  of  traffic  engineering. 

The  Retailer’s  Interest 

All  of  you.  of  course,  know  the  influence  congestion 
in  the  cities  is  having  on  different  lines  of  retail  busi¬ 
ness.  My  impression  is  that  the  department  stores  are 
finding  that  they  are  still  able  to  draw  customers  to 
their  main  stores. 

They  are  not  having  to  decentralize  to  the  extent 
being  experienced  by  banks  and  numerous  kinds  of 
retail  business  involving  smaller  investments.  Your 
customers  come  by  various  forms  of  transportation,  and 
substation  operations  make  it  jwssible  for  you  to  make 
deliveries  in  spite  of  the  congestion  around  your  stores. 

In  the  report  of  the  Street  Traffic  Control  Problem  of 
San  Francisco,  prepared  by  Dr.  McClintock,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  is  made  as  to  the  growth  in  number  of 
establishments  or  offices  engaged  in  various  classes  of 
retail  business  or  professional  services,  1920  to  1927, 
in  the  Central  Business  District  of  San  Francisco,  as 
compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  city : 

“The  following  classes  of  business  have  grown  in 
numbers  at  a  much  greater  rate  outside  the  Central 
Business  District  than  inside  the  District. 

A  recent  tabulation  shows  the  follow’ing ; 

(Continued  on  page  26T») 
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Baltimore  Stores  Glo 


Hmv  many  men  in  Baltimore  knew  just  horv  and  where 
their  strati'  hats  were  madef  An  attractiz’e  young 
zvoman  deftly  demonstrated .  the  process,  the  machine, 
the  shaping  and  the  handling  of  the  strazv.  A  crotvd 
gathered  daily  to  zvatch  bundles  of  straw  stitched  into 
shape  in  record  time.  It  zoas  not  only  Straw  Hat  Day 
for  Baltimore  but  really  sold  the  Baltimore-made  strazv 
hat  as  it  had  nezxr  been  sold  before. 


Sculpture,  in  its  finest  '2)i,  add 
Baltimore's  dcrelopnu^  i  ort  in 
miring  crozvd  stood  dailyii>'ont  ( 
the  names  of  such  scidf:  Paui 

McKencic,  Dr.  l’eick,a»i\'lons  Si 
be  forgotten.  The  ^ 
because  of  its  treincndon-’jl'jntan  i 
many  figures  front  the  "  -'"  of  I 


.4  Retail  Merchant  Oriptinatea  a  Baltimore  ’ 
Products  Week 

DISPLAY  of  chow-chow,  mustard  and  similar 

products  in  the  show  window  of  a  haberdashery; 
an  exhibit  of  wax  clmrch  candles  in  the  window  of  a 
department  store ;  a  showinj;  of  box  springs  and  mat¬ 
tresses  in  the  window  of  a  women’s  apparel  shoj) — 
these  as  well  as  many  other  unusual  displays  were  to 
be  seen  in  Baltimore  during  the  week  of  May  7th.  'I’he 
occasion  was  Baltimore  Products  Week  originating  as 
the  result  of  a  suggestion  offered  by  a  retail  merchant. 
.\  logical  and  simple  answer  was  to  bring  Baltimore 
Products  to  the  attention  of  the  Baltimore  buying 
l)ub!ic.  An  exposition  was  suggested,  but  an  e.xposition 
is  usually  visualized  as  the  centralization  of  “things" 
in  a  large  building,  but  this  developed  another  problem, 
that  of  getting  the  i)eoi)le  to  come  to  the  exposition. 
Instead  they  took  the  exposition  to  the  people  through 
the  show  windows  of  the  retail  stores. 


Retail  Stores  Sohl  the  Citv 
Instead  of  Hiring  a  Hall 
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Hoiv  the  }f(muf(i(tiirprs  Cooperated 
Is  Another  Story 

'^j^WO  hundred  and  seventy-five  inannfactnrers 
dis])layed  their  products  in  tliree  hundred  show 
windtjws  of  retail  stores.  Piston  rings,  steel  rails 
and  automatic  drills  were  to  lie  seen  in  department 
store  windows ;  stationery  stores  displayed  hard¬ 
ware;  pretty  pajama-clad  girls  replaced  wax  dum¬ 
mies  in  the  showing  of  up-to-date  styles  in  sleeping 
aiiiiarel.  Many  of  the  displays  were  more  than  still 
exhibits — straw  hats,  men’s  suits,  shoes,  caps,  under¬ 
wear.  automohile  tires  and  many  other  articles  were 
actually  made  before  the  eyes  of  an  interested  ])uhlic. 
To  accomplish  this  the  manufacturers,  of  cotirse. 
found  it  necessary  to  set  up.  in  the  show  windows, 
the  needed  machinery  and  equipment.  Just  what  it 
will  mean  in  increased  business  for  local  manu¬ 
facturers  and  increased  employment  is  being  definite¬ 
ly  gauge<l  as  time  passes. 


htesl  added  to  the  story  of 
f'went  i  art  in  industry,  .da  ad- 
l  daily  ffi'ont  of  this  Tuiadotc,  and 
^etdr:  ia.f  Paul  Bartlett,  Dr.  R.  T. 
ck,atddons  Schider,  tvill  not  soon 
i)ur'A  ti'hich  holds  the  eye 
>cndoiul''j’'i<n!  appeal,  is  one  of  the 
the  ^  '  of  Hans  .Schuler. 


This  zi'indow  display  of  c.vquisite  bronzes,  and  athletic 
trophies  zcas  of  compelling  interest  and  artistic  beauty. 
It  zi'as  the  contribution  to  Baltimore  Products  ll’cck 
of  the  O’Xeill  store,  of  zchich  our  Association  Presi¬ 
dent,  Ralph  C.  Hudson  is  the  c.rccutive  head.  The  sim- 
plicitx  and  dignitx  of  the  background  U'Cis  enhanced 
bx  a,  model  of  the  Baltimore  Stadium.  The  windozi:  zvas 
a  composite  story  of  the  city’s  supremacy  in  art. 


Baltimore  Products 


Tlieir  Show  Windows 
Staging  an  Exposition 
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Druggists  Printing  Architects 

Electrical  Restaurants  Attorneys 

Hardware  Theatres  Dentists 

However,  Dry  Goods,  Jewelr)',  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Clothing,  Millinery,  Shoes,  and  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons  show  the  opposite  tendency  (but  to  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree),  i.e.,  to  grow  faster  within  the  Central  Business 
District.  There  are,  of  course,  numerous  economic  and 
other  factors  influencing  the  location  of  certain  new 
business  enterprises,  which  offset  the  tendency  toward 
decentralization  resulting  from  street  congestion  or 
other  causes.  The  summation  of  growth  of  all  classes 
of  business  studied  shows  an  18.3  per  cent  increase  for 
the  Central  Business  District,  compared  with  a  38.2 
per  cent  increase  for  the  outlying  districts,  during  the 
period  of  seven  years. 

“The  following  tabulation  deals  onlj-  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  establishments.  The  volume  of  business  done,  is 
also  of  great  importance  in  making  comparisons  of  this 
sort,  but  comparable  figures  as  to  volume  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  Nevertheless,  the  tabulation  as  it  stands  shows 
unmistakable  indications  of  the  decentralizing  process 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  city’s  bnsiness  life.” 

“Formerly  business  in  neighboring  districts  was  gen¬ 
erally  of  a  staple  character,  composed  largely  of  the 
ordinary  daily  necessities  of  life.  Now  there  is  manifest 
a  tendency  in  the  larger  of  such  districts  toward  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  variety  and  specialized  merchandising  in 


direct  competition  with  the  older  established  stores  of 
the  central  district.  In  San  Francisco  this  tendency  has 
not  been  so  marked  as  in  many  other  large  cities  where 
street  congestion  has  become  even  more  severe.  This 
outlying  district  development  is  but  an  answer  to  a  basic 
economic  demand  for  a  higher  degree  of  accessibility. 
How  far  this  movement  will  proceed,  and  the  effect 
which  it  will  have  upon  established  retail  business  val- 
u.ses  will  be  determined  by  future  traffic  and  transporta¬ 
tion  improvements,  and  by  the  competitive  advantages 
which  the  secondary  districts  will  be  able  to  offer.” 

I  have  a  feeling  that  we  are  going  to  see  great  changes 
in  city  traffic  conditions.  Radical  improvement  in  mass 
trans|)ortation  ought  to  come  in  our  cities.  I  believe 
that  the  public  wliich  is  able  to  spend  so  much  money 
on  movies,  radios  and  all  sorts  of  luxuries  is  beginning 
to  realize  that  it  wants  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  a  better 
grade  of  mass  transportation.  If  so,  we  are  going  to 
see  better  street  cars  and  more  high  grade  buses  with 
more  and  more  people  coming  into  the  congested  dis¬ 
tricts  on  busses  or  street  cars.  They  will  leave  their 
automobiles  at  home  or  park  them  in  the  less  congested 
districts  of  the  city  and  use  public  transportation  to 
and  from  the  retail  districts,  as  Mr.  Mitten  is  encour¬ 
aging  them  to  do  in  Philadelphia.  It  may  be  that  your 
parking  problem  is  going  to  be  solved  in  a  large  measure 
through  improvement  in  mass  transportation. 

If  you  participate  in  the  organization  of  a  traffic 
committee,  there  is  a  by-product  which  should  be  of 
great  value  to  you.  This  is  the  bringing  to  you  of 


PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 
SELECTED  CLASSES  OF  BUSINESS— 1920  TO  1927 

Central  Business  District  Compared  zoith  Remainder  of  City 


Establishment 

Cent.  Bus. 

Percentage 

District 

Outside 

Increase 

1920 

1927 

1920 

1927 

C.B.D. 

Out. 

.Architects  . 

.  135 

156 

17 

38 

15.5% 

123.0% 

Attornevs  . 

. 1203 

1332 

132 

167 

10.7% 

26.5% 

Dentists  . . 

. 322 

398 

285 

422 

23.6% 

48.0% 

Druggists  . 

.  28 

31 

245 

385 

10.7% 

57.1% 

Dry  Goods  . 

.  14 

23 

91 

125 

64.2% 

37.4% 

Electrical  Business  . 

.  62 

68 

224 

325 

9.6% 

45.0% 

Hardware . 

.  20 

26 

93 

166 

30.0% 

78.4% 

Jewelrv  Business . 

.  123 

191 

92 

106 

55.2% 

15.2% 

Men’s  or  Women’s  Clothing . 

.  118 

196 

112 

153 

66.1% 

36.6% 

Millinerv  . 

.  39 

49 

87 

88 

25.6% 

1.1% 

Phvsicians- Surgeons . 

. 467 

525 

484 

442 

12.4% 

*9.5% 

Printing  . 

.  45 

52 

167 

299 

15.5% 

79.0% 

Restaurants  . 

.  ICK) 

103 

589 

876 

*2.9% 

48.7% 

Shoe  Business  . 

.  35 

68 

45 

75 

94.2% 

66.6% 

Theatres  . 

.  15 

14 

51 

79 

*7.1% 

54.9% 

Totals  . 

. 2732 

3232 

2714 

3746 

18.3% 

38.2% 

*  Decrease. 
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advance  information  on  these  trends,  on  what  the  street 
railway  people  are  thinking,  for  instance.  In  coopera¬ 
tive  enterprises  such  as  the  Retail  Delivery  Association, 
everv  man  gives  something  to  the  .Association  and  gets 
something  from  it.  In  the  same  way  you  can,  through 
joint  committees  of  different  interests  affected,  get  a 
sounder  treatment  of  the  traffic  problem  in  your  city 
and  at  the  same  time  through  mutual  exchange  of  views 
get  advance  knowledge  of  what  the  trends  are  likely  to 
be  which  will  affect  your  individual  business. 

National  Chamber’s  Position 

To  show  you  the  attitude  of  the  directors  and  the 
membership  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  traffic  problem,  I  should  like  to  read 
the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamber  at 
its  .\nnual  Meeting  in  May,  1927;  “Street  and  high¬ 
way  traffic  conditions  continue  to  present  problems  of 
great  importance  to  business  and  the  public.  Accidents 
are  still  on  the  increase.  Tremendous  annual  losses  con¬ 
tinue  from  congestion,  delays  and  other  causes  arising 
from  inadequacy  of  traffic  facilities.  Unceasing  vigor 
should  be  applied  to  remedy  the  situation.  The  com¬ 
prehensive  program  of  principles  developed  by  the 
National  Conference  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety, 
representing  the  consensus  of  the  best  o])inion,  should 
have  the  active  support  of  all.  The  several  state  legisla¬ 
tures  should  bring  about  nation-wide  uniformity  in 
traffic  laws.  State  and  municipal  authorities  should  make 
the  traffic  laws  effective  by  carefully  developed  supple¬ 


mentary  regulations  and  vigorous,  even-handed  en¬ 
forcement.  Commercial  organizations  should  support 
uniform  legislation,  encourage  enforcement,  and  exer¬ 
cise  leadership  in  citizen  cooperation  with  the  public 
authorities  in  working  out  the  solutions  of  their  traffic 
problems.” 

I  might  add  that  at  the  .Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  there  was  read  a  resolution  from  the  Merchants’ 
Association  of  New  York  which  again  points  out  the 
importance  of  this  problem  and  urges  that  the  Cham¬ 
ber  and  its  member  organizations  give  increased  atten¬ 
tion  thereto. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  offer  the  following 
brief  suggestions  to  those  who  are  interested  in  further¬ 
ing  the  solution  of  the  traffic  problem: 

Keep  in  touch  with  what  is  developing  locally  and  in 
your  state. 

Keep  in  touch  with  what  the  National  Conference  on 
Street  and  Highway  Safety  and  the  National  Chamber 
are  doing.  (Get  their  literature  and  address  inquiries 
for  further  information  to  Transportation  and  Com¬ 
munication  Department.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

See  that  your  house  is  represented  at  local,  state  and 
national  conferences  on  this  subject. 

Take  active  part  in  planning  and  pushing  developi- 
ments  that  are  sound,  working  in  cooperation  with  other 
interested  groups  through  your  local  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  or  trade  body. 

This  will  mean  success  of  your  efforts. 


Store  Managers’  Begin 
Compensation  Study 

{Continued  from  {'aye  254) 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association. 

We  insist  that  the  material  go  back  to  the 
store  from  which  it  came  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  jnmehed,  in  order  that  we  have  a  com¬ 
plete  record. 

To  jirevent  even  a  slight  jiart  of  the  store’s 
atmosphere  creeping  in,  the  descriptions  which 
might  identify  a  store  will  be  left  out.  There 
should  be  no  reason  why  a  group  of  stores 
would  be  listed  or  identified  in  any  way  in 
description  or  in  discussion. 

We  are  proposing  to  give  attention  to  sales  because, 
after  all,  that  is  the  only  measure  of  production  that  we 
can  get  for  sales  clerks.  \\^e  are  proposing  to  give 
attention  to  fluctuations  in  sales  because  that  is  the 
problem  that  makes  the  management  of  a  department 
in  a  different  store  difficult.  We  are  proposing  to 
take  very  contrasting  and  very  different  departments  in 
order  not  to  overlook  some  of  the  very  greatest  of  your 
problems  of  store  management,  and  we  are  proposing 
to  study  the  methods  of  compensation  as  well  as  the 
fluctuations  in  compensation  and  what  your  quota  really 
means  to  the  employee  in  the  various  seasons  of  the 
year.  Heyond  that,  the  study  need  not  and  should  not 
be  carried  on  to  other  dejiartments  if  it  fails  to  be  of 
value  to  you  in  these  departments. 


How  Personnel  Workers 
Keep  Up  to  Date 

(Continued  from  {'aye  257) 


that  waters  and  refreshes  our  work.  Not  only  let  what 
you  are  doing  l)e  the  work  you  have  chosen,  but  let 
it  be  your  chosen  loork.  Relieve  in  it.  Have  faith 
in  the  face  of  delays  and  discouragements.  And  that 
this  faith  may  have  .something  to  rest  up)on,  review  the 
chatiges  that  have  come  in  the  past  twenty  years  and 
realize  that  they  are  worth  working  and  waiting  for. 
Realize,  too,  that  the  progress  made  is  greater  than  it 
seems.  Not  only  have  personnel  workers  in  stores  im¬ 
proved  existing  conditions  but  they  have  made  new 
problems  and  faced  new  complexities.  They  have  done 
creative  as  well  as  corrective  work. 

When  we  consider  “the  little  done,  the  undone  vast”, 
there  may  be  momentary  discouragement  but  consider 
the  efforts  of  workers  in  other  fields.  Think  of  the 
surgeon,  the  minister  and  the  philanthropist — how  they 
strive — yet  men  die — sin  flourishes  and  the  idle  and 
indigent  continue  to  beg  alms.  In  spite  of  this  we  do 
not  question  the  worth-whileness  of  science — of  re¬ 
ligion — of  philanthropy. 

Try  to  l)e  made  an  ex-officio  member  of  as  many 
ccjinmittees  as  jx)ssible,  thus  keeping  in  touch  with  what 
is  going  on.  .After  attending  each  meeting  review  men¬ 
tally  what  is  being  done  and  try  to  contribute  in  atti¬ 
tude  and  act.  In  doing  this  be  helpful  without  offiicious- 
ness,  l)e  alert  without  rashness.  Don’t  become  a  general 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 

By  J.  B.  GUERNSEY 


Every  effort  is  beinj^  made  to 
Send  in  your  issue  the  I’roceedinj^s  of  our 

orders  now  Xintli  Annual  Convention  at  the 

earliest  possible  date,  and  in  order 
to  enable  ns  to  determine  the  number  that  we  should 
order,  it  is  recpiested  that  we  he  notified  without  delay 
the  cjnantity  that  yon  wish  to  reserve  for  your  ors^an- 
ization. 

riie  Proceedinjjs  of  this  convention  will  he  in  jjreat 
demand,  inasmuch  as  the  volume  will  include  comiilete 
exjiressions  on  so  many  snhjects,  in  addition  to  forms 
and  outlines  of  systems  and  methods  that  have  been 
adopted  by  some  of  our  successful  stores  and  have 
been  ably  presented  by  the  participants. 

One  copy  will  he  issued  free  to  all  members  of  record, 
hut  due  to  the  worth-while  material  that  will  he  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  publication,  we  feel  that  each  member 
will  wish  to  have  additional  copies  for  reference  and 
distribution  to  other  members  of  the  organization. 
Hence  this  request  that  you  immediately  advise  us  the 
number  of  copies  desired. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

We  are  still  directing  the  work 
Proud  of  oar  of  our  Research  Groups  and  will 
Research  Groups  continue  as  long  as  circumstances 
require  it.  We  meet  with  each 
group  quarterly  and  separately,  and  each  successive 
meeting  makes  us  proud  of  the  fine  stores  which  are 
members  and  of  the  increasing  interest  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  store  heads  and  chief  executives  get 
together  to  study  and  perfect  their  merchandising 
methods  and  management  policies. 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  these  research  groups 
are  made  up  of  not  more  than  ten  stores  each,  and 
each  must  be  the  outstanding  store  of  its  city.  Gradu¬ 
ally  there  is  evolving  in  the  groups  a  high  standard  of 
performance  against  which  to  measure  each  selling  and 
non-selling  department.  This  comes  about  by  the  vol¬ 
untary  adoption  by  all  stores  of  the  best  p.actices  of 
each.  There  are  no  rules.  There  is  no  discussion  of 
endless  figures,  for  all  the  actionable  figures  about  each 
store  are  exchanged  monthly,  as  well  as  by  weekly 
telegraphic  flash  reports,  and  are  carefully  studied  cur¬ 
rently.  At  the  quarterly  meetings  the  figures  are  used, 
if  at  all,  merely  as  a  background  for  the  discussion  of 
individual  departments. 

The  quarterly  meetings  are  held  in  rotation  in  the 
member  stores,  and  are  attended  faithfully  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  by  the  .store  heads  and  usually  their  con¬ 
trollers,  merchandisers,  superintendents  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  executives.  The  first  day  is  devoted  to  study 
of  the  best  practices  in  merchandising  and  promoting 
definite  selling  departments,  especially  those  giving 
trouble  or  offering  unusual  opportunity.  Operating 
expenses  also  are  studied.  Groups  are  purchasing 
Christmas  boxes,  display  materials  and  other  supplies 
jointly.  Stores  have  reduced  advertising  costs  and  heat. 


light  and  power  costs  and  have  ado])tcd  the  fullest 
use  of  part-time  employees. 

riie  first  day  ends  with  a  business  session  after 
dinner  at  a  nearby  country  club,  at  which  time  the 
future  plans  of  the  group  are  worked  out.  One  group 
has  already  decided  to  buy  together  through  one  buying 
office,  and  the  store  heads  will  meet  in  New  York  in 
-August  to  select  suitable  headquarters  and  negotiate  a 
joint  buying  arrangement  with  one  good  resident  buying 
organization.  That  is  sound  business. 

*  ♦ 

-After  the  first  day,  the  quar- 
Sfore  studies  pay  terly  meeting  of  each  research 
big  dividends  Rffiip  is  devoted  to  a  thorough, 
sympathetic  study  of  the  store  in 
which  the  group  is  meeting.  The  store  studies  are 
conducted  on  very  definite  lines  and  follow  a  manual 
which  is  the  product  of  many  years’  experience.  The 
members  are  divided  into  teams  and  assigned  to  defi¬ 
nite  subjects  which  come  under  the  following  general 
heads :  Location  of  departments.  Customer  contact — 
physical  and  aesthetic  appeal.  Customer  contact — per¬ 
sonnel  and  policies.  Housekeeping — Customer  services 
and  conveniences.  Stockkeeping — protection.  Merchan- 
tising,  windows,  display.  Insurance,  Credit  Dept.,  Ex¬ 
tent  of  control  influences.  Employee  selection,  super¬ 
dising  methods  and  policies.  Sales  promotion — adver- 
vision,  compensation,  study  of  any  troublesome  de¬ 
partments.  executive,  ])ersonnel  and  management  poli¬ 
cies. 

★  ♦  ♦ 


Competition 

external 

developments 


-At  the  conclusion  of  the  study 
there  is  a  meeting  with  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  local  store,  at 
which  time  each  team  tells  frank¬ 
ly  just  what  its  meml)ers  think  of  the  store.  There  is 
no  mincing  of  words.  -Ask  any  members  whose  stores 
have  been  studied !  The  official  report  which  comes 
from  this  meeting  is  invaluable,  and  each  member  re¬ 
ceiving  it  has  a  chance  to  check  back  on  his  own  store. 
No  outside  agency,  however  sincere,  could  liegin  to 
produce  the  results,  for  each  team  consists  of  practical 
merchants  vitally  concerned  with  similar  stores  and 
there  is  none  of  the  restraint  which  always  exists  when 
an  outside  agency  must  placate  the  feelings  and  avoid 
the  pet  corns  of  the  client  who  pays  the  bill.  There  is 
no  bill  to  pay.  nor  could  the  men  who  make  the  study 
be  hired  for  any  money. 

The  stores  in  our  research  groups  are  the  best  stores 
in  the  South  and  Southwest.  They  are  alive.  Many 
of  them  are  showing  increases  of  twenty  percent  and 
more.  Three  of  them  are  building  new  plants  and  others 
are  being  enlarged.  They  have  become  very  particular 
about  proposed  new  members.  The  store  heads  of  all 
of  the  stores  of  these  groups  are  high-grade,  success¬ 
ful.  proud  merchants,  and  it  is  a  rare  privilege  and 
a  genuine  satisfaction  to  be  associated  with  them. 
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Chairman  of  the  Boston  Commit¬ 
tee,  Walter  M.  Stone  dez'oted  all 
his  efforts  to  the  Convention 
ivhich  teas  justly  acclaimed  the 
best  in  many  years. 

{Lozeer  center)  The  Boston  Com¬ 
mittee  (jave  a  vote  of  appreciation 
to  our  nctvly  appointed  New 
York  manayer,  M.  A.  Richard- 
son  for  his  efficiency  in  staging 
the  Convention. 


{Top  center)  E.  IV.  Broidy’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  made  Convention  a  big 
success.  He  was  the  unanimous 
choice  by  a  rousing  vote  for  re- 
clcction  as  Chairman. 


This  is  LeRoy  .-iustin,  a  new 
director  tvell  knoxvn  for  his  inter¬ 
est  and  activity.  He  comes  from 
Indianapolis  and  the  store  of 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 


\ 


B.  Earl  Puckett,  hailing  from 
Brooklyn,  N.  F.  and  the  Freder¬ 
ick  Loeser  Company,  has  also  the 
distinction  of  being  the  Controll¬ 
ers'  Secretary-Treasurer. 


John  J.  Bulger,  was  the  choice 
from  Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston.  He  is 
a  new  director  from  the  New 
England  District  and  will  add  to 
the  enviable  record  already  set. 


j  IVe  Present  for  The  Controllers'  Congress 

»  Chairman  Broidy  and  Four  Neie  Directors  Who  Will  Set  a  Record  of  Accomplishment 

J  For  the  Coming  Year 
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All  Alteration  Workroom  That  Supports  Itself 

Here  is  the  Proven  Success  of  a  Store  That  Keeps 
Its  Apparel  Alteration  Workroom  Self  Supporting 

By  F.  R.  Lamb,  Store  Manager,  The  Edward  Malley  Co.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


IF  APPAREL  is  the  real 
"back-bone”,  as  well  as 
the  most  profitable  mer¬ 
chandise,  line.  of  the  modern 
department  store,  its  service 
workroom  naturally  assumes 
a  knportant  function. 

Its  effect  on  sales  is  probably 
much  more  direct  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  work¬ 
rooms. 

The  President  of  a  new 
store,  enjoying  a  fine  apparel 
business,  recently  lamented 
the  fact  that,  although  his 
apparel  merchandise  sales  had 
produced  a  substantial  gross 
profit,  his  alteration  work¬ 
room  had  entirely  wiped  this 
out. 

We  imagine  there  are 
many  stores  like  this,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not.  Why? 

In  December,  1927,  and 
May,  1928,  “The  Bulletin” 
published  articles  on  Upholstery  and  Fur  Workrooms, 
respectively,  many  points  of  which  are  directly  applic¬ 
able  to  the  Alteration  Workroom.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  keep  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis.  But  it  can  be  done,  without  the  sacri¬ 
fice  and  with  an  increase  of  apparel  sales,  provided 
management  is  on  the  job!  Essential  points  of  interest 
are  briefly  outlined  here. 

Alterations  Free  or  At  Cost 

Some  stores  do  not  charge  customers  for  alterations 
at  all,  while  others  charge  only  for  sales  below  a  certain 
amount,  dresses  for  example,  below  $25.00  retail ;  in 
such  cases,  the  theory  is  to  "load”  alteration  expense  on 
gross  mark-ups.  Whether  or  not  the  latter  is  done  in 
actual  practice,  however,  is  problematical ;  and  if  it  is, 
w'hy  ? 

Such  a  policy  seems  unfair  to  customers  not  requir¬ 
ing  alterations ;  somewhat  like  sellmg  merchandise  on 
yearly  leases  for  the  same  amount  as  for  all  cash 
down ;  and  a  serious  handicap  in  meeting  present-day 
keen  competition.  We  therefore  follow  the  policy  of 
charging  for  ail  alterations,  at  (but  not  above  cost). 
Rates,  of  course,  must  be  determined  by  local  compe¬ 
tition,  but,  merely  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  rela¬ 
tive  scale,  our  present  schedule  is  given  herewith.  In¬ 
cidentally,  this  has  been  and  will  be  continually  re¬ 
duced  as  we  are  able  to  achieve  more  efficient  adminis¬ 
tration. 


In  describing  the  nature 
of  the  work,  while  the  main 
function  of  the  Alteration 
Wt)rkroom  is  to  serve  the 
principal  ajjparel  departments, 
such  as  Women’s  and  Misses’ 
Dresses  and  Coats,  Sports 
and*  Junior  Apparel,  and 
U nderpriced  (  B  a  se  m  e  n  t  ) 
Aj)parel,  —  it  makes  itself 
u.seful  and  productive  in 
many  other  ways.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  our  store  does  cus¬ 
tomer  hemstitching  for  the 
Art,  Linen  and  other  De¬ 
partments  ;  designs  and  makes 
up  cretonne  smocks  to  be 
worn  as  an  advertising  fea¬ 
tures  by  sales’  coworkers  in 
the  Drapery  Department ; 
similarly,  wash  dresses  for 
the  Wash  Goods  Depart¬ 
ment  ;  produces  elevator  uni¬ 
forms,  costumes  for  employee 
stage  productions.  Anniver¬ 
sary-  Sales ;  makes  up  delivery  cloth  bags ;  cleans  and 
presses  shop-worn  merchan¬ 
dise  stock  for  many  depart¬ 
ments  :  saves  us  on  credits 
and  adjustments,  such  as, 
for  example,  dressmakers’ 
charges  on  yard  goods  cus¬ 
tomer  complaints ;  serves  the 
Fur  and  Upholstery  Work¬ 
rooms,  as  well  as  selling  and 
non-selling  departments  in 
off-seasons. 

Organization  and  Fitting 

This  workroom  is  in 
charge  of  a  woman,  who 
must  be  not  only  an  expert 
fitter  but  also  a  capable  busi¬ 
ness  administratofi  jointlv 
responsible  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  division  on  technical 
matters  and  to  store  man¬ 
agement  on  general  admin¬ 
istration.  Hapiiily,  this  leads 
to  no  difficulty,  since  these 
two  divisions,  cooperate. 
riie  personnel,  in  our  store 
consists  entirely  of  women  Form  A 

seamstresses.  —  skilled  on 


This  is  the  third  article  on  Store 
j  Workrooms  contributed  by  Mr.  Lamb, 
j  and  continues  a  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  studies  of  the  Store  Mana¬ 
ger  s  Group  on  better  economy  and 
greater  efficiency  in  store  management. 
Every  article  covers  the  following  points 
• — how  workrooms  may  be  so  operated  as 
to  pay  their  oivn  way;  the  best  rrOinage- 
ment  and  personnel,  ivell  paid,  is  nec¬ 
essary;  and  most  important  is  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  responsibility,  operating  control 
reports,  plant  and  equipment,  proced¬ 
ures,  determination  of  rates,  promotion, 
are  all  most  necessary.  The  series  are 
as  follows  —  U pholstery  W orkrooms — 
Bulletin,  December,  1927.  Profitable 
Operation  of  Fur  Workrooms — Bulletin, 
May,  1928.  Other  articles  will  follow  in 
this  series. 


EDW.  MALLEY  CO.  n,.'t 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN.  L 
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fitting,  dressmaking,  hemstitching,  and  general  altera¬ 
tion  sewing.  Certain  fitters  specialize  on  dresses,  coats, 
actually  doing  as  much  of  their  own  sewing  as  j)Ossible. 

l^ach  apparel  department  has  its  own  fitting  rooms 
on  the  selling  floors,  while  final  fittings,  if  necessary, 
arc  done  adjacent  to  the  workroom  which  is  located 
from  two  to  four  floors  above.  Fitters  are  called  to 
selling  departments  by  buzzer  signal  and  are  solely 
responsible  for  determining  with  the  customer  the  nec¬ 
essary  alteration,  the  charge  to  be  made.  They  are 
esi)ecially  selected  and  trained  to  help  utakc  the  sale  and 
to  keep  it  sold,  a  most  important  point. 

Procedure  and  Expense  Control 

To  each  garment  or  piece  of  work  is  attached  a  ser¬ 
ially  numbered  Work  Ticket  Tag,  Form  A,  which  is 
self-e.xplanator>' ;  this  stays  with  its  merchandise  until 
sent  to  the  customer,  when  it  is  detached  by  the  selling 
department,  and  sent  to  the  workroom  control  clerk 
in  the  General  Office.  Here,  all  tags  on  jobs  completed 
during  the  week  are  listed  on  Form  B,  Individual 
Weekly  Work  Ticket  Summary,  for  each  seamstress 
including  supervisor  and  fitters,  and  a  total  net  gain  or 
loss  on  the  week’s  work  computed.  The  totals  of  all 


“Forms  B’’  are  then  listed  on  Form  C,  Weekly  Control 
and  Cost  .Allocation  Alteration  Report,  both  the  non¬ 
productive  (fitting,  idle  time  and  paid  absence, — for 
which  nothing  is  received  directly  from  customer)  and 
productive  time,  and  salary  expense,  is  computed;  the 
the  next  profit  or  loss  on  the  week’s  work  determined; 
and  the  expense  to  be  charged  or  the  profit  to  be 
credited  to  each  department  computed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  latter  is  arrived  at  on  the 
lower  part  of  Form  C  by  charging  direct  to  departments 
labor  expense  for  their  own  stock  work  and  supplies 
used,  and  then  allocating  total  payroll  expense  on  the 
“income  ratio’’  of  each.  Although  there  are  many  other 
methods,  we  have  found  this  the  most  practicable  and 
equitable.  This  procedure  may  appear  to  be  complicated 
and  from  a  clerical  standpoint  expensive,  but  with  us 
it  only  involves  less  than  one-half  day’s  time  of  one 
clerk  per  week. 

Administrative  Control 

From  Form  B,  we  see  at  a  glance  just  how  valuable 
each  seamstress  is,  and  whether  her  work  produces  a 
small  profit — enough  to  offset  “non-productive’’  time 
expense. 
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From  Form  C  we  ascertain  not  only  the  net  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  each  co-worker,  but  also  of  the  workroom 
as  a  whole.  Incideiitally,  we  have  found  that  when 
“non-productive”  time  (in  hours)  is  approximately 
25%  of  “productive”  time,  the  workroom  just  about 
breaks  even  on  the  week;  the  higher  this  ratio,  the 
greater  the  loss,  and  the  lower  this  ratio,  the  larger 
the  net  profit. 

Some  weeks,  particularly  in  the  height  of  apparel 
seasons,  the  net  difference  between  income  and  outgo 
is  very  large,  while,  in  slack  periods  or  seasons,  off¬ 
setting  losses  creep  in.  It  is  of  interest  that,  for  the 
six  months’  period  ended  January  31,  1928,  this  work¬ 
room  actually  showed  a  $25  difference,  profit,  between 
income  and  outgo. 

The  Workroom  and  Its  Equipment 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  comfortable 
quarters, — as  to  space,  lighting,  ventilation,  are  most 
essential.  Power  sewing  machines  must  be  adequate  in 
number  and  satisfactorily  serviced  by  store  mechanics. 
Thread-sizes,  colors,  textures — is  an  impKjrtant  detail. 
Irons  with  “safety”  light  signals,  other  pressing  and 
cleaning  equipment,  fitting  forms,  are  required.  Then, 
too,  a  large  cabinet,  curtained,  with  compartments  for 
each  day  of  the  week  (day  “wanted”)  and  for  final 
fittings,  is  a  simple  but  splendid  aid  to  make  sure  that 
customers  are  not  disappointed,  and  that  work  is  not 
piling  up  too  fast  for  the  available  working  force.  Do 
not  expect  your  workroom  to  produce  really  good  re¬ 
sults  without  these  helps. 

Personnel  Policy 

After  remembering  the  material  factors,  do  not  over¬ 
look  the  more  important  human  side.  Get  the  best 
people  and  pay  them  well.  Like  all  other  store  per¬ 


sonnel,  co-workers,  in  workrooms  are  comi>ensated 
on  a  “salaried”  basis,  that  is,  they  receive  full  salary 
for  any  justifiable  absence.  Under  this  policy,  as  well 
as  that  of  furnishing  other  work  at  the  same  salary 
rates  in  off  seasons,  such  co-workers  are  assured  of  a 
steady  income  throughout  the  year.  This,  together  with 
many  other  favorable  working  conditions,  reduces  turn¬ 
over  and  enable  us  to  maintain  a  skilled  force  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

“Peak  Load”  and  “Idle  Time” 

This  is  more  serious  in  the  Alteration  Workroom  than 
any  other  department,  principally  because  of  sudden 
and  unexpected  as  well  as  the  seasonal  nature  of  its 
operations.  To  meet  “peak  loads”  we  draw  skilled 
workers  from  other  workrooms  and  from  other  jobs 
about  the  store  or  outside  on  contingent  phone  call. 

Even  so,  to  furnish  skilled  fitters,  when  and  as  re¬ 
quired,  is  a  real  problem.  Then,  too,  whenever  altera¬ 
tion  work  slows  down  as  happens  so  frequently,  we  try 
to  fill  in  with  the  many  odd  jobs,  mention^  above, 
or  temporarily  transfer  personnel  elsewhere.  Of  course, 
if  you  have  a  large  regular  force,  and  are  not  greatly 
interested  in  maintaining  a  self-supporting  basis,  this 
problem  becomes  much  less  serious.  But  we  believe  in 
and  follow  the  policy  of  giving  service,  keeping  charges 
down,  and,  at  the  same  time,  operating  just  at  cost. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  Alteration  Workroom  item  of 
retail  operation.  To  help  your  sales  by  good  work  and 
service,  to  save  merchandise  profits  by  making  this 
workroom  self-supporting,  will  prove  a  most  interesting 
and  profitable  experience.  And,  at  the  same  time,  you 
will  have  contributed  something  worth-while  to  modern 
retail  distribution,  which  needs  so  much  of  this  kind 
of  attention. 


ALTERATION  CHARGES 


Dresses 

General  Alterations  on  dress  .  $2.50  up 

Hem,  plain  .  1.00 

Hem,  half  pleated  .  1.00 

Hem,  full  pleated .  1.00 

Shoulders,  with  sleeves  taken  out .  1.00 

Shoulders,  with  sleeves  taken  out  and  under 

arm  and  sides  .  2.00 

Sleeves,  lengthened  or  shortened,  plain  ....  1.00 

Sleeves,  lengthened  or  shortened,  complicated  2.00 

Waist  line,  changing,  plain . 50 

VV’aist  line,  changing,  complicated .  1.50 

Changing  length  of  skirt  and  facing  it .  1.50 

Changing  length  of  slip  to  a  dress . 50 

Suits 

General  alterations  .  3.50  up 

Bottom  of  skirt  .  1.00 

Top  of  skirt .  1.00 


Sleeves  shortened,  plain  .  1.00 

Sleeves  shortened,  complicated  .  1.50 

Cloth  Coats 

General  alterations  on  coat .  4.00  up 

Shorten,  plain,  without  lining  .  1.50 

Shorten,  plain,  with  lining .  1.50 

Shorten,  with  lining  and  pleats  .  2.00 

Shorten,  with  lining  and  fur  bottom  .  2.50  and  up 

Shorten,  without  lining  and  fur  bottom  ....  2.00  up 

Shorten  sleeves,  plain  .  1.00 

Shorten  sleeves  with  cuffs  or  fur .  1.50 

Shoulders  and  under  arms .  2.50 

Rain  Coats 

Stitched  hems .  1.00 

Pasted  hems . 75 

Hemstitching 

Per  yard  . 08 
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Traffic^  Receiving  and  Marking  Group 

L.  F.  Mongeon,  Traffic  Manager 


Organization  of  Active' Units  in  Large  Cities 
Brings  Cooperative  Action  for  Economy 


The  New  York  Office  of 
the  Traffic,  Receiving 
and  Marking  Group  has 
been  aware  for  some  time  of 
the  splendid  work  being  ac¬ 
complished  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  territories  by  local  units 
in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
such  as  the  Boston  Traffic 
Unit,  the  Pittsburgh  Traffic 
Unit,  and  the  Western  Traf¬ 
fic  Conference.  The  Group 
has  felt  the  urgent  need  for 
similar  units  in  the  Metro- 
jHjlitan  district  and  has  there¬ 
fore  organized  two  such 
groups. 

()n  May  24th  an  organi¬ 
zation  meeting  of  twenty- 
five  receiving  executives  was 
held  in  the  offices  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Cioods  As¬ 
sociation,  and  there  was 
formed  the  Metropolitan 
Receiving  and  Marking  Unit 
of  the  Traffic,  Receiving  and 
Marking  Group.  The  pur- 
l)ose  of  the  Unit  is  to  study 
and  discuss  receiving  and 
marking  problems  and  to 
take  cooi>erative  action  when 
possible  in  the  interests  of 
economy. 

By-laws  have  been  adopted 
which  make  provision  for  a 
monthly  meeting  to  he  held 
on  the  second  I'hursday  ot 
each  month  and  also  provide 
for  dues  of  five  dollars  a 
year  from  each  member. 
The  meeting  date  was  se¬ 
lected  so  that  it  would  not 
conflict  with  that  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Traffic  Unit,  which 
is  on  the  third  Thursday  of 
each  month.  Both  Units 
meet  outside  of  business 
hours. 

The  following  officers 
were  elected;  Miss  M.  A. 
Eyers,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  Chairman:  B.  H. 
Blakeslee,  Best  &  Co.,  New 


Proceedings  | 

I  Every  subject  presented  at  the  Detroit 
Convention  of  the  Traffic,  Receiving  and 
Marking  Group  aroused  the  lively  inter- 
'  est  of  the  delegates  present,  who  partic¬ 
ipated  actively  in  the  discussions  fol- 
1  lowing  each  talk.  The  proceedings  of 
j  these  sessions,  to  be  published  shortly, 

I  contain  not  only  complete  transcript  of 
I  all  addresses,  but  most  valuable  concrete 
I  information  brought  out  by  direct 
questioning  of  speakers  and  members  ' 
1  present:  Comparative  merits  of  the 
stationary  table  layout  and  portable 
table  layout  as  presented  by  two  able 
exponents  of  each  system;  three  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  routing  described  by 
men  who  use  such  methods;  procedure 
employed  by  four  member  stores  to  pro¬ 
mote  unit  packing;  a  chain  store  traffic 
manager  outlines  new  ideas  in  handling 
claims;  one  of  the  country's  biggest 
stores  gives  results  of  its  efforts  to  re¬ 
duce  operating  costs  in  the  receiving  and 
marking  department.  The  price  of  the 
Proceedings  will  be  S3.75  a  copy  to 
members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A,,  S5.U0  to 
non-members.  Only  a  limited  number 
will  be  published — send  in  your  order 
'  now! 


Metropolitan  Receiving  and  Marking 
Unit 
Officers 

Chairman:  Miss  M.  A.  Eyers 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Vice-Chairman:  B.  H.  Blakeslee 
Best  &  Co.,  New  York  City 
Delegate-at-Large :  M.  Fibich 

K.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
Secretary-Treasurer :  L.  F.  Mongeon 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Metropolitan  Traffic  Unit 
Officers 

Chairman:  R.  Schultz 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
Vice-Chairman:  John  Williams 
Eleto  Company,  New  York 


York,  Vice-Chairman;  L.  F. 
Mongeon,  N.R.D.G.A,,  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer;  M.  Fibich, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
N.  Y.,  Delegate-at-Large. 

The  first  monthly  meeting 
is  being  held  on  June  14.  It 
was  voted  that  the  Unit 
should  start  at  the  beginning 
of  the  receiving  and  marking 
functions  and  proceed  step  by 
step  through  the  various 
phases  until  the  entire 
ground  had  been  covered,  se¬ 
lecting  for  each  meeting  par¬ 
ticular  j)ha.ses  to  l)e  discussed. 

“The  Physical  Functions 
of  Receiving”  was  decided 
on  as  the  topic  for  the  next 
meeting.  It  was  voted  that 
each  member  should  bring 
with  him  to  the  meeting  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  forms  used  at  his 
store  in  connection  with  the 
receiving  of  merchandise, 
such  as  receiving  record  and 
any  vouchers  or  papers  used 
at  the  door  for  paying  for 
freight  and  express  ship¬ 
ments,  and  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  should  provide  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  forms  so 
that  each  person  present 
might  have  a  complete  set. 

The  Unit  decided  that  a 
leader  should  f)e  appointed 
for  each  meeting  to  present 
the  topic  selected  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  describe  the  pro¬ 
cedure  followed  in  his  own 
store,  and  direct  the  ensuing 
discussion.  Mr.  M.  Fibich 
was  appointed  leader  for  the 
June  meeting. 

A  few  months  ago  there 
was  organized  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Traffic  Unit  of  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Marking  Group, 
composed  of  traffic  managers 
in  the  Metropolitan  district, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying, 
discussing  and  promoting 

{Continued  on  page  284) 
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The  Way  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores — The  Personnel  Group 


Five  Lieutenants — But  No  Army 

Many  Stores  Face  This  Same  Condition 


The  employment  Department  is  responsible 
for  the  personnel  of  every  department  in  the  store 
— its  selection,  placement  and  production.  Too 
often,  however,  the  Employment  Department’s  activi¬ 
ties  are  so  limited  to  selection  it  has  no  time  to  de¬ 
vote  to  studving  the  production  records  of  the  person¬ 
nel  it  has  employed. 

The  plan  one  store  has  adopted  to  vitalize  the  func¬ 
tion  of  its  Employment  Department  strikes  us  as  being 
so  worth  while,  we  wish  every  personnel  department 
to  know  of  this  departure. 

In  the  Employment  Department  is  a  trained  person¬ 
nel  worker  in  charge  of  placement  and  personnel 
analysis.  This  young  woman  employs  a  large  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  women  of  the  store,  but  her  special  func¬ 
tion  is  that  of  placement  and  personnel  analysis.  Her 
first  duty  is  to  see  that  every  new  employee  is  placed 
at  the  work  for  which  she  is  best  suited ;  her  next 
responsibility  is  to  discover  whether  or  not,  from  an 
employment  angle,  the  personnel  of  each  department 
is  correct. 

How  does  one  make  an  analysis  of  the  ])ersonnel  of 
a  department?  Whenever  a  complaint  is  registered 
in  the  Employment  Department  regarding  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  a  department,  or  whenever  a  department 
registers  an  unusually  high  selling  percentage,  this 
young  woman  in  charge  of  i^ersonnel  analysis  begins 
working  in  the  department  and  with  the  department 
to  discover  its  weak  and  strong  points  of  organization. 
At  times  she  sells  in  a  department;  again,  she  acts  as 
a  section  manager,  using  any  device  she  can  to  take 
her  into  the  department  where  she  may  listen  in  on 
sales  and  conversations  to  gain  a  true  picture  of  the 
personnel  of  the  department  under  study.  The  floor 
superintendent  and  buyer  of  the  department  give  her 
their  reaction  to  their  salespeople :  the  rating  book 
shows  her  each  individual’s  personality  rating,  attend¬ 
ance  record,  salary'  and  selling  cost. 

■A^fter  she  feels  she  knows  the  personnel  of  the  de¬ 
partment  well  enough  to  solve  its  problem,  this  young 
woman  in  charge  of  personnel  analysis  makes  a  written 
report  to  the  Service  Manager  regarding  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  each  individual  in  the  department.  In  this  re¬ 
port  she  makes  suggestions  for  necessary  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  the  department,  for  transfers,  for 
further  training  of  individuals  needing  instruction, 
and  for  welfare  relief  for  people  with  physical  or  men¬ 
tal  troubles  that  hinder  their  work.  This  report  is 
then  sent  to  the  buver,  floor  superintendent  and  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  for  study;  finally,  these  three,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Employment  Department  analyze  the 


report  in  detail  and  adopt  or  reject  its  suggestions. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  that  almost  every 
recommendation  made  by  this  personnel  analysis  to 
date  has  been  accepted.  After  this  meeting,  this  young 
woman  works  with  each  individual  in  the  department, 
reviewing  each  rating  sheet,  selling  percentage  and 
special  problem  with  every  salesperson  in  private  con¬ 
ference,  to  assist  that  person  to  do  a  better  piece  of 
work  for  himself  and  for  the  store. 

We  can  best  appreciate  the  ^work  of  Personnel 
Analysis  by  studying  the  results  of  the  investigation 
of  one  department.  After  working  in  the  Upholstery 
Department,  observing  its  personnel  and  studying  its 
records,  the  Analyst  found  the  selling  cost  of  this 
department  was  extremely  high  because  the  depart¬ 
ment  had  five  heads  of  stock  who  were  actually  per¬ 
forming  duties  of  the  assistant  buyer  to  the  neglect  of 
their  sales.  The  work  was  rearranged  and  these  heads 
of  stock  were  made  to  feel  their  chief  function  must 
be  to  sell  merchandise — that  after  all  stock  keeping 
was  but  an  incident  in  their  real  work  of  selling  fabrics. 
In  one  section  of  the  department,  by  reorganizing  the 
work,  two  i)eople  were  able  to  do  the  work  of  three; 
the  third  was  transfered  to  a  non-selling  position  for 
which  she  was  more  suited.  The  attention  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  was  called  to  an  undernourished  salesperson  who 
was  requested  to  report  to  the  Cafeteria  every  fore¬ 
noon  and  afternoon  for  a  glass  of  milk.  One  young 
man  with  a  splendid  background  for  selling  upholstery 
but  whose  selling  cost  was  high  because  he  gave  too 
careful,  slow  service  to  his  customers,  was  turned  over 
to  the  Training  De])artment  for  further  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  every  week  he  reported  to  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  .\nalyst  for  a  review  check  of  his  sales.  Seven 
salesf>eople  were  doing  e.xcellent  work ;  they  were  all 
called  into  conference  in  turn  and  told  of  their  splen¬ 
did  rating.  Two  were  found  to  be  inferior — one,  a 
poor  type  of  employee,  who  sold  without  vision  or 
appreciation  of  interior  decoration ;  the  second,  a  lazy 
individual  uninterested  in  her  work.  At  the  end  of  the 
investigation  these  two  people  were  recommendecl  for 
replacement.  In  reviewing  every  department  this  Anal¬ 
yst  of  Personnel  studies  the  people  of  the  department 
from  an  employment  angle.  Is  the  personnel  of  the 
right  type,  suited  by  temperament,  background  and 
training  for  the  kind  of  work  they  must  do  in  this 
department?  Do  they  represent  the  right  customer 
contact  for  the  store?  Do  they  sell  with  vision  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  work?  Are  salaries  correct?  Are 
the  salespeople  properly  supervised  and  trained  by  the 
floor  superintendent  and  buyer? 


I 
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R.  E.  Kennington  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  R.  £.  Kennington  Company 
Reduces  Selling  Costs 

The  new  store  of  R.  E.  Kennington  Company  at  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  is  equipped  throughout  with  National  Cash 
Registers  and  Charge  Phones  of  the  latest  type. 

The  use  of  this  equipment,  according  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Kennington, 
has  enabled  the  store  to  handle  its  business  with  fewer  sales¬ 
people  and  consequent  savings  in  operating  expenses  and  in¬ 
crease  in  profit. 

This  experience  is  identical  with  that  of  3,000  other  department 
store  which  have  adopted  National  Cash  Register  equipment 
for  handling  their  many  transactions  with  customers.  Quick 
service,  low  operating  cost  and  increased  profit  invariably  come 
with  the  installation  of  this  up-to-date  system. 

National  Cash  Registers 
The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 
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Valuable  Piece  Goods  Study  is  Ready 

This  Second  Survey  Includes  Analysis  of  Silks  Velvets 
Cottons  and  Ravons  Accordine  to  Price  Range  and  Style 


PRINTS  and  novelties 
were  the  outstanding 
fabrics  in  the  silk  de¬ 
partments  this  spring  taking 
up  40%  of  the  value  of  sales 
while  more  than  half  the 
business  in  the  wash  goods 
departments  was  done  in 
novelty  rayons  and  cottons, 
according  to  the  second  piece 
goods  study  issued  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  in  co-operation 
with  the  Du  Pont  Rayon  Co. 
and  the  Pacific  Mills.  This 
second  study,  made  under 
the  direction  of  Alexis  Som- 
maripa,  includes  a  survey  of 
93  retail  stores  in  42  cities 
in  21  states  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  covers  the 
period  from  November  first, 

1927  to  May  1,  1928. 

Silks,  velvets,  cottons  and 
rayons  are  the  fabrics  ana¬ 
lyzed  according  to  their  price 
range  and  style  trend.  Com¬ 
ment  is  made  on  the  general 
tendency  on  the  part  of 
stores  to  “trade  up”  es{)ecially  in  the  wash  goods  de- 
j)artments  where  the  fabrics  are  said  to  be  better  styled 
than  ever  before. 

Both  plain  and  printed  silk  sheers  have  shown  a 
marked  increase  this  spring.  An  increase  of  22%  in 
plain  sheers  last  winter  is  recorded  over  the  .A^ug.  to 
Nov.  period  of  1927.  This  increase  in  the  value  of  sales 
in  both  the  plain  and  printed  sheers  is  pointed  out  as 
being  of  special  significance  because  it  very  clearly 
shows  that  rayon  voiles  including  acetate  have  not 
made  the  predicted  inroads  on  the  sales  of  sheer  silk. 

Rayon  fabrics  are  taking  up  26%  of  the  sales  in  the 
wash  goods  departments  thereby  showing  an  increase 
of  30%  over  last  spring  according  to  the  statistics 
gathered.  Rayon  voiles  have  increased  100%  this 
spring  from  the  spring  of  1927. 

That  the  vogue  for  printed  silks  will  continue 
throughout  the  summer  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  buyers,  the  report  states.  .Among  the  tub  silks  pref¬ 
erence  is  given  to  fabrics  of  the  rougher  weaves  such 
as  pongee  and  shantung. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  pertinent  facts 
brought  out  by  the  survey: 

Printed  silk  crepes  and  sheers,  novelty  weaves,  wool 
mixtures  (rayon  or  silk  mixed  with  wool),  metal  bro¬ 
cades  and  velvets  were  of  relatively  greater  importance 
in  the  exclusive  stores  than  in  the  popular  price  stores 
during  the  spring  and  winter  months.  The  fact  that 
these  fabrics  were  also  of  greater  relative  importance 


in  the  large  cities  than  in 
towns  having  a  population  of 
less  than  25,000  serves  to 
emphasize  the  style  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  fabrics. 
.Analysis  of  Spring  and 
Winter  Irends 
Rayon  mixtures,  plain 
crepes  and  all  4Jack  silks 
were  of  greater  relative  im¬ 
portance  in  the  ix)pular 
priced  stores  during  the 
spring  and  winter  periods 
than  in  the  exclusive  stores 
and  they  were  also  more  im¬ 
portant  in  small  towns  than 
in  large  cities. 

In  analyzing  the  spring 
and  winter  trend  of  sales 
according  to  location,  it  was 
found  that  the  plain  crepes, 
rayon  mixtures,  metals  and 
velvets  were  of  greater  rela¬ 
tive  importance  in  the  East; 
plain  sheers  and  striped 
broadcloth  in  the  South ; 
printed  silk  crepes,  printed 
sheers  and  novelty  w’eaves 
in  the  West. 

The  value  of  sales  of  printed  silk  crepes  and  printed 
sheers  has  shown  a  steady  increase  since  1926.  This 
spring  sale  of  printed  silks  registered  34%  against  24% 
in  the  1927  spring  f)eriod.  The  fact  that  printed  silks 
were  almost  twice  as  important  in  the  winter  period 
as  they  were  during  the  autumn  of  1927  leads  one  to 
believe  that  prints  are  becoming  more  of  a  year  around 
number. 

The  vogue  for  prints  apparently  caused  a  decline 
of  both  plain  colored  satins  and  crepes  this  spring. 
However  in  the  winter  crepes  show  an  increase  while 
satin  faced  fabrics  dropped  from  21.6%  to  18.5%. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  vogue  for  velvets.  Prints 
have  probably  made  the  greatest  inroads  on  the  all 
black  fabrics  for  they  dropped  over  33%  this  spring 
from  the  spring  of  1927. 

The  classification  of  “plain  rayon  mixtures”  was 
mostly  taken  up  by  satins.  This  group  has  shown  a 
consistent  gain  since  1926  increasing  in  two  years 
100%.  While  novelty  weaves  do  not  take  up  a  very 
large  percentage  of  silk  sales,  it  is  decidedly  significant 
that  they  have  increased  almost  100%  this  fall,  all  of 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  mode  which  is  placing 
more  and  more  emphasis  on  the  creation  of  the  new  fab¬ 
rics  of  novelty  weaves. 

The  woolen  and  silk  and  wool  and  rayon  novelties 
are  the  least  important  in  the  silk  department.  They 
did  not  vary  in  the  spring  of  1928  from  1927  but  were 
(Continued  on  paije  279} 


Herewith  is  presented  a  resume  of  the 
study  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Informa- 
tion  and  the  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation  on  Trend  of  Sales  of  Silk,  Rayon 
and  Cotton  in  the  Piece  Goods  Depart¬ 
ments.  The  information  contained  in 
this  study  teas  gathered  after  an  exhaust¬ 
ive  field  survey  in  a  number  of  member- 
stores  located  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Region.  This  digest  of  our  findings 
sets  forth  the  important  facts  developed 
by  the  investigation. 

We  recommend,  however,  to  mer¬ 
chandisers  and  buyers  of  piece  goods  a 
careful  study  of  the  complete  report 
which  was  mailed  to  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Association  on  June  1st. 

Additional  copies  of  the  report  may 
be  secured  upon  request  to  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Information,  National 
!  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

[i  William  A.  Fitzgerald,  Director. 
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ine  inin^s  mat  are  uours 

One  System  That  Controls  Cash  .  .  .  Checks 
Credit  .  .  .  and  Speeds  Special  Tasks 


HKX  selling  sections  are  linked  with  a 
central,  responsible  office  —  supervised  by 
trained.  resi)onsible  employees — cash,  charges, 
store  communications  and  all  tyi)es  of  siK-cial 
transactions  can  be  handled  with  this  one 
system. 

There  is  no  need  for  one  system  for  cash — 
another  for  charges  and  messengers  ftir 
check  approvals  ...  in  inter-section  com- 
mun  cation. 

One  coordinated,  economical  net- work  h:md- 
Ics  all  store  communication  .  .  .  with  great¬ 
er  speed,  greater  accuracy,  with  smaller  in¬ 


vestment  and  with  extreme  economy.  And 
more  than  this — centralization  by  means  of 
Lamson  Service  gives  complete  dominance 
over  all  sections  and  makes  practical  all  of 
tile  innovations  in  store  operation  that  bring 
increased  protits  .  .  .  innovations  that  are 
fundamental  in  America's  greatest  mercan¬ 
tile  organizations. 

Discuss  your  problems  with  a  Lamson  rep¬ 
resentative  and  let  him  prove  to  you.  from 
the  experience-pages  of  other  stores  what 
one  ciKirdinated  Ltinison  System  can  do  for 
your  store. 


^he  LAMSON  Go.  I  tic. 

SYRACUSE’ N.Y 
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July  Convention — Merchandise  Managers  Program 


WITH  TYPICAL  enthusiasm  the  committee  of 
prominent  Merchandise  Managers’  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  Chairman  of 
the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  are  now  working 
on  the  Convention  Program,  to  l)e  presented  in  New 
York,  Friday,  July  13,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  for 
one  day  only.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  establish 
a  new  high  mark  of  excellence  both  in  subject  matter 
and  selection  of  speakers.  Reports  from  local  members 
prove  that  throughout  New  York  state  full  delegations 
of  energetic  merchandise  men  are  anxious  to  show  what 
can  really  be  accomplished  in  a  concentrated  session  of 
three  programs,  morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  In 
reality  this  is  not  a  Stock  Taking  Convention  but  the 
Stock  Taking  Convention, 
lem. 

As  for  speakers,  among  those  who  have  been  invited 
are  such  leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  field  as  O.  W.  Knauth,  Amos  Parrish,  E.  R. 
Dibrell,  Kem  Weber,  E.  L.  Green,  W.  T.  Grant,  K.  W. 
Jappe,  Paul  Mazur,  and  a  number  of  others,  all  of 
whom  will  open  the  minds  of  their  listeners  to  every 
movement  in  the  Forward  Thinking  of  the  day. 

For  instance  here’s  a  question  that  is  being  answered 
by  a  practical  demonstration — How  is  the  Store  Mak¬ 
ing  Practical  Use  of  Modern  Art  in  Merchanidsing  ? 

When  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  opened  its  1928 
Exposition  of  Art  in  Industry,  there  was  a  unified  inter¬ 
est  in  allied  merchandise  throughout  the  store  and  the 
story  was  told  in  hundreds  of  ways  by  the  merchandise, 
by  consistently  beautiful  window  displays  which  showed 
the  wide  range  of  articles  in  everyday  use  already  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  modern  art  movement. 


Are  Design  and  Style  Important  Selling  Factors? 
This  question  will  Ije  answered  definitely,  showing  in 
detail  just  how  these  two  factors  are  closely  tied  up 
with  certain  tyj^es  of  merchandise  and  also  indicating 
what  tremendous  changes  have  been  going  on  in  the 
last  five  years. 

Do  Buyers  and  Merchandise  Men  Need  Merchan¬ 
dise  Research?  Here  is  another  new  trend  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  That  there  is  a  need  and  how  it  will  be  met  will 
be  answered  in  full  by  O.  W.  Knauth,  an  acknowledged 
authority  in  merchandising. 

How  can  the  Merchant  know  the  Public’s  reaction 
on  Comparative  Prices?  It  would  surprise  many  mer¬ 
chandise  men  to  know  that  such  knowledge  is  available 
and  the  presentation  of  the  method  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  present  day  retailing. 

Is  Hand-to-Mouth  Buying  the  Parent  or  the  Child 
of  Aerial  Transportation?  How  can  this  be  decided 
except  by  a  vivid  story  of  the  terrific  speeding  up  of 
merchandising  in  its  flight  from  coast  to  coast?  A  dra¬ 
matic  story,  certainly,  when  highly  styled  merchandise 
is  transported  by  airplane  in  two  days  across  country 
instead  of  five. 

Friday,  July  13,  has  been  chosen  to  accommodate 
many  buyers  who  will  be  in  New  York  on  this  date. 
Many  are  sailing  for  Europe  on  July  16  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Garment  Retailers’  Style  Show  is  on  July  10, 
so  the  attractions  for  bringing  together  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  for  the  Convention  are  many.  There  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  attendance  will  equal  if  not  sur¬ 
pass  the  attendance  at  the  Merchandise  Session  of  the 
February  Convention,  when  1500  were  present  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Markdown  and  Unit  Merchandising. 


Trade  Relations  Work  Takes  Definite  Form 

By  G.  L.  Plant,  Director  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 


W  ITH  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Trade 
Relations  within  the  ne.xt  few  weeks  the  efforts 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  im¬ 
prove  the  relations  between  its  members  and  those 
with  whom  they  deal  will  be  resumed  in  an  active  man¬ 
ner.  The  establishment  of  this  Committee  which  will 
be  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  A.  Lincoln  Filene, 
Treasurer  and  General  Manager  of  Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons  Company,  is  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  and  will  be  composed  of  department  store  execu¬ 
tives  from  different  sections  of  the  country. 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  will  be  held  immediately 
as  soon  as  its  meml>ership  is  completed  and  one  of  its 
first  duties  will  l)e  the  adoption  of  a  program  of  activi¬ 
ty  outlining  the  most  effective  methods  of  procedure 
to  he  followed  in  cooperating  with  other  trade  groups  for 
the  elimination  of  undesirable  trade  practices.  While 
it  is  impossible  to  state  at  this  time  the  probable  nature 
of  this  procedure,  it  appears  from  past  experience  with 
the  subject  that  the  most  rapid  progress  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  working  with  one  industry  at  a  time.  If 
this  method  of  approach  is  adopted  by  the  Committee 
it  will  involve  a  careful  study  of  the  nature  and  causes 
of  complaints  and  misunderstandings  arising  between 
the  members  of  the  particular  industry  selected  and  the 


establishment  of  some  form  of  joint  machinery  of  the 
nature  of  a  central  clearing  house  by  which  they  may 
be  remedied. 

To  assist  the  Committee  in  carrying  on  its  work  and 
to  conduct  a  thorough  research  into  the  existing  rela¬ 
tionships  of  the  different  branches  of  trade,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  established  a  permanent  Bureau  of  Trade 
Relations,  the  services  of  which  are  available  to  the 
entire  membership. 

It  will  l)e  recalled  that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  first  undertook  the  promotion  of  more  har¬ 
monious  relations  between  buyers  and  sellers  in  1921. 
Subsequently  this  subject  was  studied  by  the  National 
Distribution  Conference  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
past  few  years  this  Association  has  cooperated  actively 
with  the  National  Chamber  in  bringing  this  important 
work  to  the  attention  of  business  men  generally.  The 
time  now’  has  arrived,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  when  this  movement  can  be  carried  on  in  a 
direct  and  constructive  manner  by  this  Association  in 
cooperation  with  those  organizations  representing  the 
firms  with  which  its  members  deal.  An  announcement 
of  the  Committee’s  personnel  and  the  program  of  ac¬ 
tivity  which  is  adopted  will  he  made  in  the  near  future. 
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Valuable  Piece  Goods  Study 

(Continued  from  page  276) 


at  their  best  in  the  autumn  period  of  1927.  However, 
the  majority  of  .‘^ales  of  this  fabric  are  in  black  coatings 
and  hence  would  be  classified  in  the  all  black  depart¬ 
ment. 

Buyers  are  said  to  be  expressing  great  interest  in 
velvets  for  autumn.  The  three  winter  months  show 
15%  of  the  value  of  sales  taken  up  by  metals,  brocades 
and  velvets.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  velvet  and  bro¬ 
cade  group  was  almost  negligible  this  spring.  A  slight 
increase  is  recorded  over  that  of  a  year  ago.  This  is 
explained  by  the  adoption  of  transparent  velvet  for 
spring.  The  percentage  would  probably  have  been 
greater  were  it  not  that  transparent  velvet  is  used  more 
tor  wraps  than  gowns  at  present  and  the  wraps  are 
for  the  most  part  purchased  in  the  ready  to  wear  de¬ 
partment. 

I'he  most  representative  price  of  printed  crepe  de 
chine  during  the  period  November  1927  to  February 
1928  is  $2.95  per  yard  which  compares  with  $1.98  for 
the  period  February  to  August,  1927.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  of  sales 
at  higher  prices  during  the  past  winter.  The  fact  that 
60%  of  the  sales  of  this  fabric  were  made  at  over  $2.79 
a  yard  against  41%  in  the  1927  period  clearly  sub¬ 
stantiates  the  higher  trend  of  prices.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  noted  in  the  price  at  $4.00  at  which  their  value 


of  sales  in  printed  silk  amount  to  21%  in  the  exclu¬ 
sive  stores. 

$1.95,  $1.98,  $2.50,  $2.95,  $2.98,  and  $3.00  were  the 
outstanding  price  groups  in  which  plain  and  printed 
crejx;  de  chine  and  plain  satins  were  sold  in  the  period 
from  February  1  to  August  1,  1928.  The  $1.95  and 
$1.98  were  the  outstanding  price  groups. 

Turning  from  the  silk  to  the  wash  goods  study,  it 
was  found  that  white  cottons,  rayon  containing  satins, 
printed  rayon  voiles  and  pique  showed  a  greater  rela¬ 
tive  importance  in  the  sales  of  exclusive  stores  than  in 
the  popular  price  stores  in  both  the  winter  and  the 
current  spring  seasons.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
exactly  the  same  trend  of  sales  was  manifested  in  the 
large  cities  in  comparison  with  the  small  towns  in 
regards  to  these  fabrics  with  the  exception  of  white 
cottons  which  were  more  important  in  small  cities  dur¬ 
ing  the  autumn.  This  rather  stresses  the  importance 
of  printed  pique  and  rayon  voiles  as  style  fabrics. 

During  the  spring  and  winter  periods  the  fabrics 
showing  a  greater  relative  importance  in  popular  price 
stores  than  in  the  exclusive  stores  were  colored  cottons, 
rayon  alpaca,  printed  percale,  sateen,  broadcloth,  ging¬ 
ham  and  cotton  crepe.  They  were  also  more  import¬ 
ant  in  the  small  towns  than  in  the  large  cities. 

(Continued  on  page  286) 
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Business  Sagacity 


Good  common  sense  is  just  another 
mark  of  understanding.  It  is  not 
rare  in  business.  Only  is  it  uncom¬ 
mon  when  it  is  so  good  that  it  is 
prophetic.  But  then  it  drops  its 
maiden  name  and  business  knows  it 
as  Sagacity.  Its  ready,  far-reaching, 
accurate  inference  from  observed 
facts  and  figures,  is  a  dependable 
power.  It  visions  the  human  motives 
in  conduct,  and  foresees  results. 
With  Integrity  it  is  the  most  valuable 
of  all  human  qualities  in  business. 


Once,  Sagacity  considered  itself  a 
special  gift  of  Providence  —  an  in¬ 
heritance  from  the  family  “Sage” 
tree,  and  only  those  who  dropped 
therefrom  had  it. 

But  Modern  Accountancy  has 
changed  even  that.  Business  Saga¬ 
city  today  is  just  another  mark  of 
understanding  business.  And 
understanding  business  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  mark  of  Modem 
Accountancy. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS- SYSTEM  SERVICE 


NKW  YORK  WASHINGTON  OCTROIT  CLKVKLAND 
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How  to  Increase  Net  Profits 

Methods  of  Efficiency  That  Increase  Profits  in  the 
Rightly  Managed  Receiving  and  Marking  Department 

Address  by  H.  E.  Lovett,  LaSalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio, 

Delivered  to  Traffic  Group  Convention,  Detroit 


ID(9  NOT  believe  any  ser¬ 
vice  department  affords 
the  opjiortunities  for  sav¬ 
ings.  both  direct  and  indirect, 
as  are  available  in  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Marking  Depart¬ 
ment.  I  would  divide  these 
opportunities  into  two  classes 
— direct  and  indirect. 

Under  the  heading  of  di¬ 
rect,  would  first  come  the 
determination  of  the  most 
economical  routes  for  ship¬ 
ment.  both  as  to  length  of 
time  and  economy  of  the  car¬ 
rier.  We  all  know  there  are 
innumerable  instances  where 
merchandise  should  have  been 
shipped  by  freight  rather 
tJian  by  the  more  expensive 
express.  Quoting  Arthur  D. 

Bibbs  in  his  address  to  you 
in  1925,  his  statistics  show 
from  1%  to  3%  is  expended 
in  transportation.  Even  as 
small  a  saving  as  10%  would 
l)e  a  considerable  figure  in 
almost  any  organization. 

A  study  of  your  drayage 
problem  is  also  productive  of  results.  It  is  quite  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  by  our  stores  that  drayage  by  an  outside 
concern,  at  so  much  per  hundred  pounds,  is  cheaper  and 
more  preferable  to  the  handling  of  your  own  freight. 
But  how  many  have  made  an  effort  to  have  a  revision 
in  rates  coinciding  with  your  increased  business  ?  There 
are  a  number  of  different  ways  to  follow  for  checking 
with  your  freight  and  express  companies  relative  to 
overcharging.  I  will  take  no  brief  for  either  method  of 
handling — through  your  own  traffic  department  or 
through  an  outside  organization — but  I  am  sure  that 
either  method  followed  in  an  efficient  manner  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  considerable  profit. 

Merchandise  inspection,  however,  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  possibilities.  It  should  be  the  department’s  first  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  check  against  loss,  shortage  and  damage. 
Detection  of  loss  and  shortage  should  be  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  your  checking,  but  I  find  that  very 
few  Receiving  Departments  check  for  damage.  Check¬ 
ing  for  damage  should  not  be  left  to  the  merchandising 
division  because  it  will  probably  not  discover  any  im¬ 
perfections  until  the  merchandise  reaches  the  selling  de¬ 
partment,  and  then  the  possibility  of  making  a  claim 
is  gone,  because  you  cannot  establish  the  fact  of  the 


responsibility  for  the  damage. 

Here  is  an  interesting  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  metropolitan 
memljer  store,  which  in  its 
ready-to-wear  division  insti¬ 
tuted  a  strict  inspection.  It 
required  close  cooperation 
with  the  merchandise  division, 
but  they  found  that  on  wrong 
sizes,  poorly  made  merchan¬ 
dise,  garments  not  up  to  spec¬ 
ifications,  etc.,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  return  about  20%  of 
all  ready-to-wear  received.  In 
a  very  short  time  the  manu¬ 
facturers  learned  that  this 
concern  was  making  this  rigid 
inspection  and  the  percentage 
of  returns  has  now  been  re» 
duced  to  almost  nothing. 

Of  all  the  direct  opportun¬ 
ities  for  profit  through  your 
department,  though,  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  money 
through  anticipation  and  dis¬ 
count  is  the  most  valuable. 
There  are  a  number  of  highly 
successful  stores  whose  prof¬ 
it  at  the  end  of  the  year  is 
almost  entirely  the  percentage  earned  by  anticipation 
and  discount.  Will  you  immediately  check  up  with  your 
own  organization  to  see  that  you  are  watching  your 
anticipation  and  due  dates,  and  receiving  full  benefit 
thereof  ? 

Another  direct  money  maker  is  in  salvage.  Through 
cooperation  with  your  department  it  is  possible  for  you 
to  so  open  packing  cases,  and  to  salvage  supplies  as  to 
I)e  of  very  material  benefit.  I  would  also  recommetrd  that 
your  department  be  the  salvage  department  of  the  store 
in  regard  to  merchandise,  as  quite  often  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  salvage  through  the  various  methods  afforded 
at  a  greater  profit  than  if  the  merchandise  were  put 
on  your  selling  counters  in  an  unsalable  condition. 

Last,  but  not  least,  your  personnel.  No  Traffic.  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Marking  Department  can  be  handled  with 
a  shoddy,  poorly  trained  personnel.  Supervision  is  your 
first  necessity,  for  through  supervision  it  is  possible  to 
train  your  people  in  the  speed,  accuracy  and  production 
which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  to  maintain  an 
efficient  department. 

I  will  give  you  a  specific  instance  of  what  can  be  done 
through  a  systematic  course  of  training  and  time  study. 
One  of  our  member  stores  found  their  average  cost  of 


“What  is  ‘Profit'?  Thera  are  two 
characteristics  of  “Profit”  which  are 
I  synonymous.  The  actual  making  of 
\  money  and  the  saving  of  money.  I  tcill  i 
quote  from  the  report  on  Receiving,  | 
Checking  and  Marking  Procedure  pre-  I 
!  pared  by  your  own  Traffic,  Receiving  j 
I  and  Marking  Group,  which  I  commend  ! 
to  all  of  you  for  your  consideration  as  j 
it  certainly  embodies  the  procedure  for 
an  ideal  Marking,  Receiving  and  Traffic  ' 
Department.  The  introduction  is  as 
follows:  “Too  frequently  store  owners  I 
and  executives  fail  to  attach  to  their  Re-  \ 

I  ceiving.  Checking  and  Marking  divisions 
the  importance  which  they  deserve.  They  \ 

I  are  the  ‘neck  of  the  bottle'  through  i 
,  which  flows  the  great  stream  of  incom- 
j  ing  merchandise.  A  lack  of  system,  un-  \ 

I  suitable  equipment  and  unintelligent  1 
supervision  and  control  can  have  but  j 
I  one  result — a  tremendous  loss  of  time,  j 
J  effort  and  money,  affecting  both  the 
sert'ice  and  the  profits.”  J 
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SEVEN  YEARS  EXPERIENCE— AND  THEIR  CHOICE  IS  STILL 

WHITING  CELESTIALITE 


N.  J. 

Tliere  certainly  must  be  snnietliiiiK  to  this  Daylike  liRlitiiiK  that  I've  been  writing  about  each 
month,  when  a  firm  like  Meyer  Bros,  in  Paterson.  X.  J.  after  using  Whiting  Celestialites 
tor  scx'cn  yrars.  order  16<)  Whiting  Celestialites  of  newer  designs  to  replace  the  old  ones, 
when  they  decide  to  dress  up  three  of  their  important  floors. 


Yes.  there  certainly  must  be  something  to  it  when  I  find  that  the  finest  stores  all  over  the 
land  are  using  it.  I’ve  tx-en  in  the  lighting  fixture  business  myself  for  many  years,  and  know 
Whiting  Celestialite.  It  is  licensed  under  lileason-Tiebout  Glass  Co.  Patents. 


It  is  Daylike  lighting  too.  and  here's  the  reasmi.  Ordinary  glass  allows  the  red  rays  to  pass 
thru  creating  yellow  lighting.  But  Whiting  Celestialite  glass,  is  made  of  one  layer  of  clear 
glass  and  one  layer  of  opalescent  glass  with  a  third  special  l>/iic  layer  inside. 

This  blue  layer  does  the  trick — it  creates  illumination  that  is  as  near  day  light  as  is  practical 
for  general  store  illumination.  It  takes  out  the  glare,  rectifies  the  light  into  daylike  illumination. 
I  have  never  seen  the  first  floor  of  Meyer  Bros,  store,  but  the  pictures  tell  me  that  it  must 
lie  a  fine  store  to  trade  in.  and  with  Whiting  Celestialite  X'o.  2700  illuminating  it,  no  first 
floor  in  the  country  is  better  lighted. 

R.  L.  H. — .Advertising  Counsel 


P.  S.  Put  your  lighting  up  to  Whiting ! 


H.  S.  WHITING  CO.,  Inc.,  Grand  Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York 


nDKitin^'  ©elestialite 
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marking  hosiery  and  underwear,  irrespective  of  open¬ 
ing  and  checking,  was  $2.05  per  hundred  dozen.  I'his 
cost  was  determined  wliile  using  the  average  markers, 
not  centralizing  on  the  jjarticular  job.  During  a  train¬ 
ing  period  of  four  weeks,  tluring  which  time  certain 
people  were  assigned  to  that  specific  work,  through 
planning,  closer  supervision,  laying  out  of  work  so  as 
to  allow  marking  without  interruption,  and  cooperation 
with  buyers,  to  insure  a  steady  flow,  the  cost  was  re¬ 
duced  to  $1.83  per  hundred  dozen,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  training  period,  the  cost  was  $1.34. 

In  terms  of  minutes,  it  was  found  that  this  merchan¬ 
dise  should  be  marked 

12  to  the  box . 86  minutes  per  box 

6  to  the  box . 53  minutes  per  box 

3  to  the  box . 30  minutes  per  box 

Where  it  was  necessary  for  mark-ups  to  be  taken, 
and  old  tickets  pulled  off,  the  time  period  was : 

12  per  box  in  1.52  minutes  per  box 
6  per  box  in  .86  minutes  per  box 
3  per  box  in  .46  minutes  per  box 

Compare  some  of  these  costs  with  your  own  costs. 

A  great  many  stores  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  not 
large  enough  to  have  people  specialize  on  marking  par¬ 
ticular  pieces  of  merchandise.  This  may  be  more  or  less 
true,  but  by  a  careful  study  it  is  possible  to  divide  mer¬ 
chandise  into  types  and  arrive  at  the  specialization  in 
that  way.  Very  little  training  work,  I  fear,  has  been 
done  in  our  marking  rooms.  Today,  the  production  of 
our  more  efficient  factories  would  drop  50%  if  it  were 
not  for  time  studies.  Why  not,  to  a  degree,  adopt  it  in 
our  work?  Another  argument  which  has  been  used 
against  specialization  is  the  fact  that  in  the  smaller 
stores  one  person  may  do  all  of  the  marking  on  one  type 
of  merchandise  but  if  this  person  is  out,  or  leaves,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  fill  the  vacancy  as  in  a  larger  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  can  be  overcome  by  the  occasional  training 
of  other  employees.  Weekly  meetings  should  be  held, 
particularly  in  the  smaller  stores  to  familiarize  each 
employee  with  all  branches  of  the  work. 

Paul  M.  Mazur  in  his  new  book  “American  Prosper¬ 
ity,  Its  Causes  and  Consequences”,  says  in  his  chapter 
entitled  "Evolution  of  Production”,  that  “Labor  saving 
involved  primarily  the  use  of  machinery,  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  development  of  labor-saving  devices  in  this 
country  was  born  of  the  necessity  for  increasing  the 
productivity  of  whatever  labor  was  available”.  I  take 
no  brief  for  any  of  the  labor-saving  machine  companies 
except  that  I  do  recommend  them  to  you  for  your  con¬ 
sideration.  as  marking  room  production  could  no  more, 
today,  do  without  the  labor-saving  devices  than  could 
our  factories  and  industrial  development  go  back  to  the 
production  methods  of  fifty  years  ago. 

These  are  the  direct  results.  They  can  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  indirect  results  are  more  productive,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  there  is  no  yard  stick  by  which  they  can 
be  measured  except  that  degree  of  confidence  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  cooperation  which  you  will  receive  from 
your  merchandise  division  and  manager. 

First  of  all,  no  Marking  and  Receiving  Room  can 
operate  with  any  degree  of  efficiency  unless  properly 
laid  out. 


We  have  just  completed  three  additional  stories,  and  | 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  building  an  entirely  new  I 
Marking  and  Receiving  Room.  Too  little  care  has  been  | 
given  to  the  flow  of  traffic.  In  any  factory  where  pro-  ! 

(iuction  has  been  given  a  thought  it  is  found  to  be  j 

highly  beneficial  to  arrange  your  flow  of  traffic  so  there  | 

are  no  cross  currents  between  incoming  and  outgoing  } 

merchandise.  | 

We  have  arranged  for  the  major  portion  of  our  in-  I 

coming  freight  to  be  handled  on  the  heavy  duty  elevator  ! 

in  the  far  corner  of  the  building.  Upon  its  arrival  on  j 

the  receiving  floor,  there  is  plenty  of  open  space  in  I 

which  the  shipping  cases  can  be  opened  and  identified.  | 

Right  at  this  point  is  the  chute  for  disposal  of  rubbish.  | 

All  merchandise  is  unpacked  on  jwrtable  tables.  Con-  I 

siderable  loss  is  frequently  incurred  through  the  hand-  I 

ling  of  merchandise  during  the  various  marking  pro-  | 

cedures.  By  the  use  of  these  portable  tables  we  have  | 

brought  this  loss  down  to  a  minimum,  as  the  tables  have  | 

been  designed  so  that  they  will  go  into  the  stock  rooms  | 

for  which  the  merchandise  is  intended.  In  fact,  the  I 

merchandise  stays  on  the  portable  table  from  the  time  f 

it  is  unpacked,  through  the  process  of  inspection  and  ^ 

marking,  and  finally  into  the  stock  room,  or  in  case  it  is 
for  the  selling  floor  it  can  go  down  on  the  same  table. 

A  peculiar  observation  which  I  have  often  made,  is 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  Marking  and  Receiving 
Rooms  have  been  so  built  that  the  stock  rooms  are  up 
against  the  four  side  walls,  shutting  off  all  light  and 
air.  We  have  done  just  the  reverse.  Our  stock  rooms 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  the  marking  and  in¬ 
spection  rooms,  and  open  space,  are  around  the  outside. 

Of  course,  nothing  but  steel  bins  are  used,  and  the 
aisles  are  so  designed  that  the  outgoing  merchandise  j 
does  not  cross  with  the  traffic  lines  of  the  incoming. 

We  have  also  laid  out,  with  wire  netting,  special  sec¬ 
tions  for  millinery,  ready-to-wear,  jewelry  and  toilet 
goods.  In  the  particular  case  of  toilet  goods  we  keep 
a  perpetual  inventory.  The  office  is  in  the  toilet  goods 
section  in  the  marking  and  Receiving  Room  and  is  con¬ 
nected  by  a  messenger  tube,  with  the  selling  department. 

The  requisitions  are  made  in  the  selling  department  and 
are  sent  up  to  the  toilet  goods  office  and  the  stock  is 
sent  down  through  the  spiral  conveyor. 

Another  unusual  feature  in  connection  with  the  ware¬ 
house  stock,  is  the  installation  of  a  telephone  typewriter 
service,  which  has  both  a  receiving  and  sending  machine 
in  our  stock  room  and  also  in  the  warehouse  so  that 
merchandise  which  is  carried  in  the  warehouse  is  de¬ 
livered  direct  from  there.  The  sales-check  having  been 
sent  up  through  the  messenger  tube  to  the  operator  of 
this  machine  who  immediately  relays  it,  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  delivery  to  be  made,  if  necessary,  in  a  matter 
of  minutes.  This  machine  is  also  used  for  listing  of 
merchandise  received  at  the  warehouse. 

We  have  installed  a  hogging  machine,  which  masti¬ 
cates  all  refuse  from  the  store  into  a  fine  pulp.  Our 
paper  and  rubbish  are  thrown  into  the  refuse  chute  in 
the  usual  way.  The  smaller  boxes  are  broken  up  and 
the  larger  ones  are  sawed  on  a  portable  saw  and  then 
thrown  down  the  chute.  This  chute  ends  in  a  sorting 
room  in  the  basement.  Material  we  do  not  care  to 
salvage  is  then  thrown  into  the  hogging  machine  and 
by  a  number  of  technical  processes  is  conveyed  by  vac- 
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mini  into  the  boiler  and  there  becomes  a  revenue  in  the 
iorni  of  steam. 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest  indirect  opportunities 
is  in  i)roper  marking.  You  must  see  that  standardized 
tickets  arc  used,  that  the  marking  is  plain,  neat  and 
visible,  and  on  each  and  every  article  for  sale. 

Profits  are  obtainable  through  the  confidence  of  your 
jinblic  in  correctly  marked  merchandise.  Have  you 
ever  noticed  the  suspicion  of  a  customer  who  has  to  be 
told  the  price  of  an  unmarked  article?  Here  is  one  of 
the  greatest  opportunities  to  reduce  the  ever-present 
stock  shortage  problem. 

Prompt  delivery  to  selling  departments  adds  to  the 
salability  of  merchandise  and  helps  the  merchandise 
division  keep  lower  stocks  and  abreast  of  style  trends. 
You  can  only  achieve  prompt  and  efficient  delivery 
through  proper  stock-keeping,  orderly  and  clean  stock 
rooms,  lessening  the  handling  of  merchandise  and  the 
consequent  soiling  thereof.  Keeping  the  oldest  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  front  in  your  stock  rooms  is  invaluable 
to  your  merchandise  division  in  keeping  its  season  let¬ 
ters  in  their  proper  rotation.  Be  sure,  in  staple  articles, 
to  send  your  oldest  out  first.  Some  stores  keep  a  Red 
Tag  system,  outside  the  stock  room  door,  indexing 
season  letters  over  a  prescribed  time. 

Watch  your  mark-ups  and  mark-downs.  Be  sure  they 
are  only  made  upon  authorization  of  the  proper  persons, 
and  then  promptly  and  with  special  care,  check  to  see 
that  old  prices  are  removed  on  all  mark-ups. 

One  of  your  greatest  opportunities  for  profit-making 
will  be  through  informative  cooperation  with  your  mer¬ 
chandise  division.  Do  not  feel  that  it  is  out  of  your 
province  to  inform  the  merchandise  manager  as  to  your 
point  of  view  concerning  matters  related  to  his  depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  duty  of  your  department  to  cooperate 
with  the  merchandise  division  by  informing  them  of 
your  opinion  as  to  pirating,  heavy  stocks,  stocks  which 
appear  to  be  out  of  proportion,  the  value  of  the  space 
occupied  by  heavy  ])urchases,  the  quality  of  merchan¬ 
dise  bought,  and  to  be  of  general  aid  in  moving  stock. 

.\  great  deal  of  expense  is  incurred  by  the  return  of 
merchandise  to  the  vendor.  Returns  must  be  made 
promptly,  and  particular  attention  given  to  the  packing, 
for  the  vendor  is  none  too  happy  to  receive  his  mer¬ 
chandise  back  and  is  glad  to  use  the  excuse  of  improper 
packing  for  its  refusal. 

There  must  be  absolute  supervision  of  initial  pricing 
and  mark-ups.  It  is  our  practice  to  figure  the  mark-up 
for  the  buyer  on  each  bill  and  in  case  they  fall  below 
a  certain  prescribed  mark  the  attention  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  is  directed  to  it.  and  he  becomes  the 
final  authority.  An  interesting  sidelight  on  this  is  that 
in  a  store  doing  a  $10,000,000  business,  an  increase  in 
mark-up  of  one-half  of  1%  amounts  to  $50,000  in  net 
profits. 


A  Real  Incentive  for  Store  Employees 


Long  vacations  with  full  pay  will  be  given  to  employ¬ 
ees  who  want  to  take  trips  to  Europe,  is  announced 
by  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company  of  Boston.  Men  or 
women  who  have  Ijeen  with  the  store  for  ten  years 
will  be  allowed  six  weeks  for  the  trip  while  those  of 
from  five  to  ten  years’  service  will  get  five  weeks. 


Destroyed  by  fire!  Not  only  the 
building  but  the  business! 

Yes,  they  thought  they  were  fully  in¬ 
sured.  They  were,  as  far  as  the  building 
and  its  contents  were  concerned.  There 
was  one  thing  that  had  been  overlooked 
however — that  was  the  loss  due  to  inter¬ 
rupted  production. 

Continuing  expenses,  the  cost  of  holding 
essential  members  of  the  organization  to¬ 
gether  until -production  was  resumed,  the 
loss  of  anticipated  profits — these  are  the 
things  which  have  caused  many  concerns 
to  fail  after  a  fire! 

Business  Interruption  insurance  also 
known  as  Use  and  Occupancy  insurance 
has  been  designed  to  protect  the  merchant 
and  manufacturer  from  these  losses.  Ask 
any  “America  Fore”  agent — he  can  give 
you  full  details. 


The  "AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


American  Eagle 

3/ieCONITNENTAL 

FIDELITY'PHENIX 

First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane.NewYoikJJY. 

ERNEST  STURM.CKairman  of  kh#  Boards 
PAUL  L.HAID.President 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 

MONTREAL 
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Traffic,  Receiving  and 
Marking  Group 

{Continued  from  page  273) 

cooperative  action  on  all  traffic  matters  affecting  the  re¬ 
tailing  craft  in  this  section.  This  Unit  is  composed 
of  ten  executives,  and  has  the  same  dues  as  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Marking  Unit. 

At  the  two  monthly  meetings  held  so  far  the  prin¬ 
cipal  topic  of  discussion  was  the  rates  being  paid  by 
members  of  the  Unit  for  long-distance  trucking  from 
various  points  such  as  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Worcester, 
Springfield  and  other  cities,  and  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  wide  variation  in  the  rates  paid.  The  first  point 
on  which  the  Unit  concentrated  was  Philadelphia.  The 
members  submitted  their  tonnage  figures  per  month 
and  the  rate  tiiey  were  paying;  trucking  companies 
operating  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were 
asked  to  quote  rates  on  the  basis  of  the  combined  vol¬ 
ume,  with  the  result  that  a  rate  of  fifty  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  for  all  classes  of  merchandise  was 
quoted  and  accepted.  This  rate  is  much  lower  than  any 
which  has  heretofore  applied. 

This  is  the  first  concrete  piece  of  work  done  by  the 
Unit.  Rates  from  other  points  will  be  handled  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  Unit  will  of  course  cooperate 
in  such  matters  as  rate  and  classification  adjustments, 
routing,  claims,  local  haulage  rates,  pool  cars,  package 
cars,  etc. 

The  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  Unit  are  R. 
Schultz,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chairman ;  John 
Williams,  The  Eleto  Company.  \’ice-Chairman :  L.  F. 
Mongeon,  N.R.D.G.A..  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  two  Units,  that  is.  the  Traffic  Unit  and  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Marking  Unit,  are  directly  tied  up  with 
the  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group,  and  each 
Unit  will  coo^ierate  closely  with  the  other.  Calls  for 
the  two  monthly  meetings  will  be  sent  to  the  members 
of  both  Units  so  that  the  members  of  one  Unit  may 
])artici])ate  in  the  other  s  meetings.  I  he  L  nits  will 
also  exchange  minutes,  so  that  the  members  of  each 
group  will  be  kept  informed  as  to  what  the  other  group 
is  doing. 


Harvard  Report  Shows  Increased 
Operating  Expenses 

^HKRE  is  much  food  for  thought  in  the  Preliminary 
Report  of  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  t)n  expenses  and  profits  of  department  and 
siwcialty  stores  in  1927.  The  results  of  this  exhaustive 
study,  which  is  financed  annually  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
show  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  being  seriously  and 
increasingly  menaced  by  the  rising  ratio  of  expense. 

Besides  showing  the  common  averages  of  reporting 
stores  as  to  sales,  merchandise  costs,  operating  ex¬ 
penses.  turnover,  markdowns  and  net  profit,  the  report 
shows  these  figures  grouped  according  to  volume  of 
net  sales  lx)th  for  department  and  specials  stores.  It 
api^ears.  for  instance,  that  department  stores  having 


net  sales  of  $10,000,000  or  over  have  the  highest  aver¬ 
age  net  pnjfit  ( 4.2%  ) ,  the  highest  turnover  ( 4.6' ) , 
based  on  beginning  and  ending  inventories,  and  the 
lowest  exj^ense ;  whereas  in  the  three  groups  with  smal¬ 
ler  net  sales,  profit  and  turnover  were  lower,  and  ex¬ 
penses  higher. 

In  specialty  stores  with  net  sales  of  over  $1,000,- 
000,  net  profit  averaged  3.7%,  while  in  stores  doing 
less  than  $1,000,000,  the  net  profit  averaged  but  0.7'%. 

This  Preliminary  Report  has  been  sent  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association ; 
and  the  complete  report  will  be  issued  about  July  15th. 
A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  present  report  will 
appear  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Bclletin. 


Bill  Adjustments — Controllers 
Use  af  Them 

(Continued  from  page  258) 


seals  are  posted  on  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the 
ledger  card  of  such  accounts.  Then  when  the  biller, 
who  is  posting  rapidly,  comes  upon  Mrs.  Dudley’s  ac¬ 
count  she  will  see  the  red  seal,  which  will  be  a  danger 
signal  to  her.  and  she  will  carefully  examine  the  charge 
slip  and  the  ledger  card  and  will  make  the  correct  post¬ 
ing.  The  important  thing  is  that  from  the  analysis  of 
the  complaints  made  by  the  controller,  the  sources  of 
error  have  been  determined  and  the  place  and  person 
on  which  to  turn  the  guns  of  correction  have  l)een  in¬ 
dicated. 

Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  “Autobiography"  telis  us 
that  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  improve 
his  character  until  he  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  keeping  a 
chart  of  his  weaknesses.  By  studying  this  analysis,  he 
was  able  to  discover  the  vices  which  were  giving  him 
trouble,  and  by  concentrating  his  efforts  at  improvement 
on  them,  he  was  able  to  better  himself.  Similarly,  the 
controller  can  use  the  bill  complaints  to  analyze  the 
weaknesses  of  the  store  and  to  improve  its  service.  The 
whole  world  knows  of  Franklin’s  success,  and  the  con¬ 
troller.  who  uses  the  same  method,  is  bound  to  be 
equally  successful. 

Indeed,  so  important  to  the  store’s  organization  is  a 
careful  analysis  of  complaints,  that  without  it  there  is 
bound  to  result  lack  of  coordination,  inefficiency'  and 
consequent  loss  of  business,  while  the  store  which  care¬ 
fully  analyzes  its  complaints  and  uses  them  to  improve 
itself  is  on  the  high  road  to  rendering  successful  service 
and  running  a  successful  business. 


Prominent  Men  on  New  Board 

New  members  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
The  Better  Business  Bureau.  New  York  City  at  their 
Sixth  Annual  Meeting  are :  Sheldon  R.  Coons.  Gimbel 
Brothers.  Inc. :  Lawrence  M.  Lloyd.  Franklin  Simon 
&  Company ;  Howard  R.  Heydon,  B.  Altman  &  Com¬ 
pany;  C.  Van  R.  Halsey.  C.  D.  Halsey  &  Company; 
James  Bruce.  National  Park  Bank. 
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Unit  Packaging 
is  in  tune  with  the  times 

H  &.  D  Unit  Packing  Plan  is  an  aid  to  the 

modem  trend  of  business  because 

Unit  Packing  saves  time  in  handling  and  sorting 
merchandise. 

Unit  Packing  simplifies  distribution  and  ordering, 
resulting  in  greater  speed  and  economy. 

Unit  Packing  helps  customers  to  order  in  larger 
quantities  —  a  “package”  instead 
of  “one.” 

Unit  Packing  pleases  customers  because  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  clean  and  unhandled. 

Unit  Packing  saves  time  and  money  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer. 

An  H  D  Package  Engineer  will  explain 

the  H&.D  Unit  Packaging  Plan  and  show 

you  how  to  make  greater  savings  and  sales. 

The  Hinde  &.  Dauch  paper  Company 

455  Decatur  Street  ::  Sandusky,  Ohio 


The  Corrugated  Box  Industry  is 
one  in  which  SIZE  is  essential  to 
SERVlCE-and-  Hinde  &  Dauch 


are  the  largest  producers  of  Corru^ 
gated  Fibre  Shipping  Boxes  and 
packaging  materials  in  the  world. 
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Store  Managers  Present  Proceedings  of  Detroit  Convention 

By  Edwin  L.  Stoiber,  Director,  Store  Managers’  Division 


(^NE  of  the  most  valuable  reference  books  for  store 
managers  will  be  found  in  the  published  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Store  Managers’  program  at  the  Fifth 
Annual  Convention,  Detroit,  May  7,  8  and  9.  The 
Proceedings  are  the  compilation  of  all  addresses  given 
and  the  verbatim  report  of  the  discussions  from  the 
floor,  following  each  speech. 

Members  feel  that  the  high  points  of  the  speeches  as 
emphasized  through  individual  discussion  are  the  most 
helpful  and  informative  of  convention  programs.  One 
of  the  important  subjects  included  in  the  contents  is 
the  report  of  the  plan  of  the  Store  Managers  for  their 
study  on  “Relations  of  Compensation  of  Sales  Clerks 
and  Fluctuations  in  Sales  in  Individual  Departments”. 

Another  subject  of  wide  interest  is  the  presentation 
of  principles  and  the  practical  application  of  motion 
study  at  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  by  Mrs.  Lillian 
M.  Gilbreth.  Not  one  word  of  Sheridan  Gorton’s  stim¬ 
ulating  discussion  of  Mrs.  Gilbreth’s  paper  should  be 
missed,  and  every  store  manager  will  find  it  necessary 
to  consult  this  particular  part  of  the  Proceedings  so 
that  he  may  contact  with  the  reaction  of  other  stores. 

Full  information  may  be  secured  on  the  “When, 
Where  and  Why  of  Cash  Registers  and  Tube  Systems”. 
Job  Analysis  is  the  big  subject  in  which  every  store 
manager  is  interested. 

Mrs.  Gilbreth  and  Dr.  Green,  Research  Director, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  both  made  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  a  greater  knowledge  of  handling  selling  and 
non-selling  personnel.  From  the  report  of  the  Labor 
Turnover  Committee  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division, 


“The  Use  of  Labor  Turnover  Figures”  is  most  intelli¬ 
gently  presented  by  A.  R.  Strang. 

These  Proceedings  are  being  published  at  actual, 
mechanical  production  cost  and  w'ill  be  mailed  to  mem¬ 
bers  in  time  so  that  they  may  promptly  be  put  to  prac¬ 
tical  use  in  member  stores.  Early  orders  for  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  will  assure  an  ample  supply  for  every  member. 

Write  E.  L.  Stoiber,  Store  ^lanagers’  Division, 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 

Piece  Goods  Study 

{Continued  from  page  279) 

The  best  selling  prices  taken  as  a  group  at  which 
cotton  voile  printed,  cotton  mixed  with  rayon  or  silk, 
rayon  alpaca,  cotton  prints  and  colored  cotton  suitings 
w’ere  sold  during  the  period  February  1st  to  August  1st, 
1927  were  $0.39,  $0.49,  $0.59  and  $0.69.  They  amount 
together  to  over  half  of  the  total  sales  of  these  fabrics. 

During  the  period  from  November  1927  to  Febru¬ 
ary  1928  the  most  representative  price  for  which  print¬ 
ed  rayon  voile  including  Acetate,  was  sold  was  $1.50 
a  yard  which  compares  with  $1.85  for  the  1927  period. 
The  important  change  has  been  made  in  popular  price 
stores  in  which  their  volume  of  sales  has  materially 
fallen  off  in  the  higher  prices,  particularly  at  $1.95 
and  $1.98  which  were  so  outstanding  in  the  1927  period. 

Copies  of  the  Piece  Goods  Study  may  be  procured 
at  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  New 
York  City. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


ADVERTISING  MAN 

Youill?  man,  college  graduate,  married,  seeks  position  as 
.\ssistant  Manager  in  a  large  department  store,  or  as  .\dvertis- 
ing  Manager  of  a  store  doing  about  $5,0()0.0(K)  annually.  Knows 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  thoroughly  and  has  a  fair 
knowledge  of  merchandising.  His  experience  includes  a  year 
and  a  half  with  one  of  largest  department  stores  in  the  east, 
agency  and  specialty  shop  work,  and  advertising  managership 
of  department  store  in  metropolitan  city.  Prefers  New  York 
or  vicinity  but  will  go  elsewhere  if  suitable  opening  offers. 
Salary  mo<lcrate  if  a  real  job  exists.  I'-l-28. 

BUYER  —  FURS 

Has  had  18  years  of  practical  experience  as  a  retail  furrier. 
Can  do  cutting  on  all  the  finer  furs,  repairing  and  remodeling, 
fitting  and  designing.  Knows  how  to  combine  expert  ability  witli 
common  sense  and  is  accustomed  to  catering  to  the  highest 
class  of  patronage.  Although  not  having  been  connected  with 
a  department  store  he  has  made  a  study  of  methods  and  systems. 
Can  furnish  reliable  references  as  to  character  and  ability.  Age 
34;  married.  F-2-28. 

BUYER  —  READY-TO-WEAR 
Successful,  live-wire  man  with  18  years  experience  in  ready- 
to-wear,  boys’  clothing  and  furnishings,  girls’  and  tots’  apparel, 
hosiery,  underwear,  infants’  wear,  and  corsets.  .Accustomed  to 
handling  both  popular  and  medium  priced  merchandise.  Widely 
known  in  market.  Understands  modern  methods  of  department 
store  merchandising  and  is  a  good  organizer.  Best  of  references. 
F-3-28. 


MERCHANDISE  MAN.AGER  —  GENERAL  APPAREL 

Experience  covers  period  of  20  years.  Connections  formerly 
with  a  large  metropolitan  store  and  several  moderate  size  stores 
as  buyer  and  merchandise  manager  of  general  feminine  apparel 
and  kindred  lines.  .Aggressive,  pleasing  personality,  clean  char¬ 
acter.  Has  thorough  knowledge  of  modern  merchandising 
methods  and  is  a  keen  judge  of  value.  Gentile ;  married,  age 
35  years.  Would  consider  general  management  of  a  mo^ate 
size  store.  F-4-28. 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Able  to  bring  to  any  store  tbe  result  of  7  years’  unusually 
broad  experience  with  the  inner  workings  of  one  of  the  most 
progressive  retail  establishments  in  the  country.  Can  make 
service  a  real  asset  by  coordinating  all  branches  of  store 
operation  as  Superintendent.  .Assistant  Superintendent,  or  Ser¬ 
vice  Manager.  Would  be  pleased  to  discuss  his  ideas  with  any 
store  executive  interested.  F-5-28. 

WORKROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 

Has  had  a  number  of  years  experience  successfully  operat¬ 
ing  workrooms  in  three  of  the  country’s  best  known  stores, 
two  of  which  are  located  in  a  metropolitan  city.  Familiar 
with  the  operation  of  men’s  and  women’s  alteration  rooms,  fur 
workrooms,  fur  storage,  drapery  and  upholstery  workrooms, 
corset  workrooms,  and  also  special  order  dressmaking  and  tail¬ 
oring.  Knows  modern  methods  of  workroom  system  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Will  consider  opportunities  outside  of  New  York 
Citv.  F-6-28. 

OPER.ATING  MANAGER 

Fifteen  years  experience  as  organizer,  systematizer,  office 
and  personnel  director,  supervisor  in  both  merchandise  operating 
and  clerical,  having  over  300  employees  under  his  direction.  Also 
had  mail  order  training.  Marrie<l ;  age  41.  Gentile;  of  execu¬ 
tive  appearance.  Good  references.  F-7-28. 
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XATIOXAL  RETAIL  DRV  GOODS  ASSOCIATIOX 


Woodward  8C  Lothrop  Use 
112  Master  Measuregraphs 


Through  periodic  rechecks,  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  know  how  surely  the  Master 
Measuregraph  fulfills  its  mission.  Having  used 
Measuregraph  equipment  for  many  years,  this  great  store 
has  amply  proven  the  machines  by  their  unfailing  per¬ 
formance  day  after  day  for  years. 

After  all,  performance  is  what  counts — and  the  Measure- 
graph  is  sold  on  actual  performance.  It  is  built  up  to  a 
standard  of  efficiency  and  excellence,  not  cheaply  con¬ 
structed  to  meet  a  price. 

The  performance  and  superiority  of  the  Master  Measure- 
graph  are  easily  proven.  We  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 
machine  to  you  right  in  your  own  piece  goods  department 
without  obligating  you  in  any  way.  Write  to-day  for  a  de¬ 
monstration. 


The  Measuregraph  is  ihe  urigi- 
nal  fabric  measuring  machine. 
The  AV»v  Master  Measuregraph. 
Model  128.  is  the  only  fabric 
measuring  machine  that  brings 
to  you  all  three  great  features 


ST.4RT  CO.\TROL 
STOP  CO\TROL 
IME.\TORY  TOTALIZER 


Re  sure  you  get  the  genuine 
Master  Measuregraph,  model 
128,  for  the  ejficiency  and  sav¬ 
ings  that  only  the  Measure- 
graph  ejfects. 


THE  MEASUREGRAPH  COMPANY 

4245  Forest  Park  Boulevard 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

5ciy  yi’K  sazv  it  in  THE  BULLET IX 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  PLANNING  AND  EQUIPMENT  INCREASES  PROFITS 


K»gen  Pttt,  Herald  Square 
Sew  Yerk  City 


A  comtrof  tk0 
Warren  Street 


-  rr  arrem  street 

_ _  ^  — - -  Store 

lOyearsofservingKogersFeet 


.  .  .  “/or  18  years  we  have  un¬ 
hesitatingly  turned  to  you  for 
advice  as  to  layout  as  well  as  for 
the  essential  store  equipment.** 
Phillips  R.  Turnbull,  Vice  Pres., 
Rogers  Peet  Co.,  New  York  City. 


for  advice  as  to  layout  as  well  as 
essential  equipment. 

“We  appreciate  not  only  the  uniform 
excellence  of  your  product,  but  its 
superior  ability  to  display  merchan¬ 
dise,  to  attract  sales,  and  its  greater 
efficiency  in  completing  these  sales. 
“The  interchangeability  of  your  fix¬ 
tures  offers  advantages  and  econ¬ 
omies  by  reason  of  its  flexibility, 
permitting  arrangement  and  re¬ 
arrangement  with  the  least  waste  of 
time  and  expense. 

“I  can  think  of  no  better  proof  of  our 
appreciation  .  .  .  than  our  continued 
relations  for  so  long  a  time.” 

From  small  stores  and  large  come 
letters  like  this.  Whether  your  store 
be  large  or  small,  send  for  literature 
on  “New  Way  Methods  in  Merchan¬ 
dising,”  without  obligation. 


Regen  Peet,  4ttt  and  9tk  Avenee 
Sew  Yerk  City 


WITH  real  pride  we  present 
Mr.  Turnbull’s  letter,  which  in¬ 
dicates  the  part  we  have  played  in  the 
building  up  of  this  great  institution. 

“A  merchant  from  another  city  has 
made  inquiry  of  us  concerning  store 
equipment.  I  think  it  only  right  to 
let  you  know  the  pleasure  it  has  given 
us  to  recommend  your  products. 

“We  made  our  first  purchase  from 
you  18  years  ago. . . .  Since  that  time 
we  have  unhesitatingly  turned  to  you 


Regers  Peet,  Liberly  Street 
Sew  Yerk  City. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


Formerly:  The  Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Company  *  Welch-Wilmarth  Corporation 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  literature  and  iniormation  on  your  planning  service  and  store  equipment. 


Executive  offices: 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Branch  offices  and 
representatives 
in  every  territory 


Factories : 
Grand  Rapids 
Portland,  Ore. 

Baltimore 
New  York  City 
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